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A Few Thoughts on Slavery." 


Congratulating our readers upon the fact 
that the Nebraska bill has passed the Senate 
by a majority so overwhelming as to give 
assurance of its ultimate triumph, we proceed 
to redeem the promise given in the March 
number of the Messenger, of adding a few 
thoughts on the moral, social and political as- 
pects of slavery. We enter upon the task 
the more willingly because participating in 
the satisfaction of the South, and of nearly 
the whole country, at the prospect of the re- 
moval from the national theatre of the dis- 
cussion of this irritating topic, we can speak 
of anti-slavery and its agitators without un- 
due exasperation, and with only a pardona- 
ble pity and contempt. 

As in our former article we took the 
speech of Mr. Chase as our text, we propose 
now to take the oration (for such we suppose 
we must call it) of Mr. Sumner as the basis 
of our concluding remarks. We cannot, in 
sincerity, say that we intend thereby a com- 
pliment to Mr. Sumner, nor that there is 
much difference in the speeches of free-soil- 
ers. The materials are precisely the same. 
There is a wonderful similarity in the state- 
ments and in the mis-statements; there is 
the same “little hoard of maxims’’—the 
same cut and dried humanity—stale and flat 
sentiments that even Joseph Surface would 
have discarded and Sir Peter Teazle have 
denounced with a heavier objurgation—the 
wearisome repetition of the details of the 
history of the Missouri question—the ayes 
and noes called as often as Chrononhoton- 
thologos called a coach—the Declaration of 
Independence and the ordinance of 1787. 
We may well ask with Othello, “ what needs 
this iteration ?’ These are the stock in trade 
and in common, the lean larder from which 
the table must be furnished forth, varying 


* Speech of Mr, Sumner, of Massachusetts, agrinst the 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. In Senate, Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1854. 
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only in the preparation with the talent of 
the compounder. Mr. Chase gives us the 
 soupe maigre,’ after a receipt from Mrs. 
Briggs’ modest cookery book, Mr. Sumner 
only adding the “‘hawt gout”’ of Louis Eu- 
stache Ude, or his brilliant counterpart in 
Pendennis, Monsieur Alcide Mirabolant. Or, 
perhaps, we should rather say that Mr. 
Chase’s speech is like the cold rehearsal of 
a play in the morning, when the men appear 
in slouched hats and sack coats and the wo- 
men in faded dresses, while Mr. Sumner’s 
is the same play, re-produced at night, with 
all the accessories of full costume, of scenic 
pomp, deceptive gas light, the mimic thun- 
der of rattling sheet-iron and the patent 
lightning of red signal-powder. Not only 
their heavier metal, as they would call it, but 
even their small arms are taken from the 
same arsenal. Mr. Chase quotes from Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works. Mr. Sumner gives us 
some time-honored excerpts from the great 
poem—guided by the fear, no doubt, that 
Nebraska is about to be a Paradise Lost. 
Both, too, like Eastern magicians, surround 
themselves with clouds and darkness at the 
commencement of their incantations. Both 
invoke storm and wind. Puff, in the Critic, 
makes his grand tragedy of the Spanish Ar- 
mada “open with a clock striking to beget 
an awful attention in the audience; it also 
marks the time, which is four o’clock in the 
morning, and saves a description of the ri- 
sing sun, and a great deal about gilding the 
eastern hemisphere.’ We believe a barom- 
eter hangs in the vestibule of the Senate; 
the sergeant-at-arms should be directed, 
‘without regard to weather,” to place the 
index at ‘stormy’? whenever a free-soil 
Senator is about to speak; it would save a 
great deal of windy declamation and cloudy 
description which has depressed’the Senate 
of late with, what we may call, an oratorical 
‘Jong season in May.” Or better still, per- 
haps, looking to the ‘‘ melancholy madness”’ 
of these Senators, they should have reserved 
their speeches till the winds of March came 
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roaring round the capitol, to suggest their in- 
spiration and verify their metaphors. It is 
proper to say, that if Mr. Sumner’s rhetoric 
is more ambitious, Mr. Chase’s speech has 
the greater merit of sincerity; or, perhaps, 


the difficulty would be to finda crew. We 
are very sure it could not be made up among 
the blacks, without an impressment more 
stringent and cruel than the fugitive slave 





bill. We will suppose the complement pro- 


we should rather say of a nearer approach to | cured by kidnapping and false promises, and 
sincerity—for we cannot, upon reflection,/a ship provided. We would suggest for a 


give even the Ohio Senator full credit for | 
purity of purpose. Mr. Bell reminds us and| 


|flag the banner of Brian de Boie-Guilbert, 
half black and half white, as the best token 


them that all the sympathy of these profes- of this motley company. The anchor (their 


sional philanthropists i is exhausted upon the’ 
negro, who, in all probability, will never go. 


only emblem of hope) weighed, the sails 
loosed to catch ‘‘a breeze from the North- 


to Nebraska, while no voice is lifted for the! ward free ,’’ let us name the vessel anew, 


Indian, who will certainly be expelled from 
it. Their calculating philanthropy, like the 
“‘nimble sixpence’’ of their section, must 
bring a quick return of popular favor. They 
waste no periods on the red-man; 
the opportunity of introducing the recherche, 
quotation, ‘Lo, the poor Indian,” because’ 
unfortunately he does not command the love 
and pity of the Reserve in Ohio or the aboli-, 
tion districts of New York and Massachusetts. 

We should be pleased to think that these | 
men, after their late signal discomfiture, 
would desist from their wild and unpatriotic 
schemes; but the hope is as vain as to ex- 
pect the gambler to relinquish his excite- 
ment, or to look for sincere repentance in 
Satan and his rebel host. 
lingering hope is left. 
his late rejection by the Ohio Legislature 
that agitation and abolition have ceased to 
bring preferment. He may be disposed to 
unite his sad fortunes with those of Mr. The- 
odore Parker, who threatens that, if defeated, 
he will propose to his party to fight from 
State to State and from line to line, until he 
reaches Massachusetts, where, with like sa- 
vage warfare, he will fight from town to town 
until. he reaches Plymouth Rock, and from 
that embark either for Greenland or Africa. 
May we not hope that his friends in the Sen- 
ate, finding philanthropy no longer profita- 
ble, may be induced to accompany him, and 
perhaps take with them the foul philosopher 
of the Tribune, who must, in the nature of 
things, soon exhaust the harvest of agrarian- 
ism, licentiousness and infidelity? We are 
sure an appropriation from Congress would 
be made, on the old Roman maxim of ‘a 
bridge of silver for a flyingenemy.’’ There 
would be officers enough for the expedition ; 





as the Happy Riddance ; and venture the pre- 
diction that she will rank with the May- 
flower in historical value and importance, 





give up, 


One chance, one | 


Mr. Chase finds in| 


and that Plymouth Rock will be doubly bless- 
ed in our annals for what it gave and what 
it sent away! Mr. Parker has not deter- 
mined whether he will steer his bark for 
Greenland or Africa. If allowed a voice in 
the matter, we should vote decidedly for 
| Africa. Where else could they go? What 
more congenial climate could they ask than 
the torrid zone? what more congenial socie- 
ty than ‘‘to herd with narrow foreheads ?”’ 
There they might draw any imaginable num- 
ber of restrictive lines, and prohibit slavery 
on both sides. Each following his particular 
genius, Mr. Greeley might visit every tribe 
to tell them of the ‘good time coming,” 
and select some spot where 


“ His passions, cramped no longer, should have scope and 
breathing space ;”’ 


and where he might 


—“ take some savage woman who shouid rear his dusky 
race.” 
Mr. Sumner will find, perhaps, a more 
pleasant position with his new and ad- 
mired ally, the Bey of Tunis—assist him for 
a time in his schemes of emancipation, until 
having supplanted him in the affection of his 
council, he may get up a coalition—bring the 
Bey to the bowstring, and rule himself—a 
most respectable Pacha of three tails! Mr. 
Chase might in Liberia find the equality he 
so much courts; perhaps, re-enter public life 
as the President of the Ebony Republic. Mr. 
Seward might personate the “Illustrious 
Stranger,” in a black domino at the court of 
Dahomey; while the reverend Theodore 





might gratify his largest ambition as the ac- 
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tive head of that magnificent scheme pro- 
jected by Aminidab Sleek—the great Tim- 
buctoo and Athiopia Amelioration Society— 
which proposes to give to every negro child 
living near the Equator the inestimable bles- 
sings of a flannel shirt and a moral tract ! 
With a “don voyage’’ to this precious car- 
go, we turn to more serious contemplations ; 
and let us promise that our subsequent re- 
marks shall be addressed chiefly to the calm 
and dispassionate consideration of sober- 
thinking men, let their abstract sentiments 
on the subject of slavery be what they may. 
We have nothing to say to Socialism, Four- 
erism, or any of those other names which 





“ Idlers give 
To their strong wishes without work to live:” 


We leave them the only task for which they 
are competent, to demonstrate their own ab- 
surdities, and be confounded by their own 
follies. Nor shall we waste any time upon 
those day-dreamers who doze their lives 
away in visions of impracticable felicity and 
unattainable perfection—who would have 
“no sorrow in the song, no winter in the 
year’’—who make laws for Utopia and settle 
systems bya syllogism. We would speak to 
those who are not seduced by the false sen- 
timent and fine phrases of pretended philan- 
thropists—we would address ourselves to 
those who believe what even Carlyle has 
discovered, that ‘‘ labor is a debt due to hu- 
manity’’—that the sufferings incident to la- 
bor are not confined to any climate or com- 
plexion, and must ever remain whilst the 
primal curse restsonman. ‘To men whocan 
look thus calmly, we would address two 
questions—is the abolition of the slavery of 
the Southern States desirable—or if desira- 
ble, is it practicable? And we shall assume 
that the real object of free-soilers is to effect 
an abolition of slavery in the Southern States 
by hemming it in till with a surcharged pop- 
ulation the system shall be overthrown by an 
exterminating war, or a repetition of the hor- 
rors of St. Domingo. We assume this as an 
obvious result of the effort to confine slavery 
within its present limits, and that the asser- 
tion of abolitionists to the contrary is as false 
as their philanthropy. 

It has been the custom so long to abuse 
and revile the South as the centre of all sloth, 
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poverty and oppression—her faults have been 
so magnified, and her frailties so exaggera- 
ted—she has been scanned so closely by the 
malignant “curiosity of nations,” happy to 
forget their own crimes in the denunciation 
of her system, that it may seem rather haz- 
ardous to venture the statements we are about 
to make—that the prosperity of our own 
country and of Europe is dependent upon the 
retention of negro slavery—that no where in 
the wide worid is there a happier, more con- 
tented, more enlightened and better cared 
for class of rural laborers than the negroes 
of the Southern States—that all experience 
proves that a sudden emancipation of slaves 
is no blessing to them, and detrimental to 
national prosperity. We make these state- 
ments believing that they are justified by the 
past, and will be vindicated by the future. 
Mr. Sumner and his party seem surprised 
that their views and counsels are not treated 
with the same consideration as those of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, whom they cite as 
emancipationists. Sparing them any con- 
trast between themselves and the fathers of 
the republic beyond its mere suggestion, and 
only rerainding them that we can listen pa- 
tiently to the advice and bear even the re- 
proof of a friend and neighbor, while we re- 
sent as impertinent the intrusion of an offi- 
cious monitor, let us look at the different 
circumstances under which abolition is now 
urged. We have shown that in 1788, Pat- 
rick Henry, while deprecating slavery as an 
abstract proposition, declared that its aboli- 
tion was incompatible with the felicity of the 
country, because even then Virginia number- 
ed within her borders nearly four hundred 
thousand negroes, and because the system 
was thoroughly interwoven with the thoughts, 
feelings, occupations and habits of our peo- 
ple. It was natural and amiable that men 
who had just vindicated their own freedom, 
should be anxious to extend liberty to all, 
without stopping to inquire whether they 
were capable of self-government. But they 
were soon induced to pause and ask them- 
selves whether such a gift was really valua- 
ble. They saw that even the Indian—im- 
measurably superior to the African in physi- 
cal and mental qualities, would not and could 
not receive any freedom but that of nature— 
jand the.excesses of the French Revolution, 
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the anarchy that followed, and the despotism | 
in which it ended, showed that even the, 
white man sometimes required a master. We. 
are not without evidences in our own age, 
that men must be educated in freedom—that 
despotisms are formed in the name of Liber- 
ty, Fraternity and Equality, and that the} 
Mexican shouts “ God and Liberty”’ without | 
knowing anything of either. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that whatever may have been the 
abstract opinions of our fathers on the sub- 
ject of slavery, they did not abolish the in- 
stitution, and we remember that they were 
men who having once formed the will, usu- 
ally found out the way to accomplishit. They 
did all that seemed necessary in placing a 
limit to the slave-trade in the Constitution. 
Slavery thus divested of its horrors began 
soon to develop its true mission, and to 
commend itself as an instrument in the hands 
of Divine Providence for subduing the wil- 
derness of the South, and developing those 
resources upon which now rest the commerce 
and strength of this great country. One of 
these free-soilers says, ‘‘the planting and 
. growth of this nation upon this western con- 
tinent was not anaccident.”’ Is it not equal- 
ly remote from accident that a few thousand 
Africans brought to our shores, have increas- 
ed and multiplied until they number now 
nearly four millions? Let us see what power 
and wealth they have brought us—and point- 
ing now simply to this fact of their astonish- 
ing increase, as the best proof of the humane 
treatment they must have received, may we 
not say that the institution has been favored 
by Providence for the accomplishment of its 
own great and mysterious purposes? What 
these purposes are, we do not undertake to 
decide, nor do we think Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Sumner are exactly the persons to interpret 
them— 


“ God is his own interpreter 
And he will make them plain.” 


We are sometimes almost incredulous of 
the fact that previous to 1790, not one pound, 








of cotton was exported from the United 


five hundred bales were sent to England. 
McCulloch says ‘‘ such was the late and fee- 
ble beginning of the American cotton trade. 
There is nothing in the history of industry to 
compare with its subsequent increase, unless 
it be the manufacture of it in England.” 
Evenas late as 1820, our exports only amount- 
ed to a little over two hundred thousand 
bales. Those who have read the speeches 
of Messrs. Chase and Sumner, will recollect 
that both quoted the same paragraph from 
Niles’ Register of 1810, to prove that the 
Missouri compromise was a ‘‘ compact.’’ We 
do not regard Mr. Niles’ opinion as docu- 
mentary evidence, and certainly if his record 
is not truer than his prophecies, his journal 
is of little value. Turning to the article from 
which these senators quoted, we were very 
much amused at the portions which they 
took very good care to suppress. We will 
not stop to discuss the decency and morality 
of his suggestion which in effect proposed an 
amalgamation of the two races as the best 
means of effecting the abolition of slavery. 
Our readers will smile with us to learn that 
Mr. Niles thought the greatest check to sla- 
very was that its labor would no longer yield 
adequate or former profits—that the teeming 
millions of the East Indies would supply the 
greater part of the cotton used in the 
world—the price would fall to eight or ten 
cents per pound, unless protected for home 
consumption—that South America emancipa- 
ted would “knock down’’ the price of to- 
bacco, while the growth of corn would su- 
persede the use of our rice and sugar! So 
much for the prophecy—let us test its accu- 
racy. These three articles of cotton, rice 
and tobacco, constitute three-fourths of the 
whole exports of the United States. Our 
country is the only one in which the growth 
of cotton is on the increase—we export more 
than the whole world besides, and that export 
has grown from five hundred. bales in 1791, 
to eighteen hundred thousand in 1851, yield- 
ing the enormous sum of one hundred and 
twelve millions of dollars. Slave Jabor has 
accomplished this. To the North this vast 


States. Mr. Webster in his famous speech | production has been the Aladdin’s lamp— 
of March 7th, 1850, mentions that in a com-/|and the negroes of the South have been the 
mercial treaty made with France about the genii of its prosperity—have built its pala- 
close of the last century, cotton was not even ces and supplied its wealth. By the arm of 
named as an article of export. In 1791 some | the black man is developed too the web of 
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England’s greatness. Beautiful in Mr. Web- 
ster’s rhetoric is the description of her mili- 
tary power, and musical the roll of her morn- 
ing drum-beat—but the prosaic truth is, that 
her real strength lies in her cotton cloths— 
it is with these that she puts a “ girdle round 
about the earth’’—these constitute the liga- 
tures that bind her colonies and connect her 
with the remotest quarters of the globe. 
This is what Southern slavery has accom- 
plished—it yields us an export value of more 
than one hundred millions of dollars, besides 
the amount consumed in our own factories— 
to England it furnishes exports whose de- 
clared value must now be two hundred mil- 


negro can perform—the second is, that the 
sun does not shine upon a happier race of 
laborers—and lastly, that in physical comfort, 
civilization, moral and religious improvement, 
they enjoy a superiority over their brethren 
in Africa so vast that language fails to mea- 
sure the difference. Mr. Sumner would not 
allow any force to these statements. Indeed 
we might disprove all his charges of cruelty— 
demonstrate that there is less of hardship 
and suffering, and that in spite of his own 
impassioned invective, and Mrs. Stowe’s 
studied slanders, that the negro families are 
more generally kept together than in any 
other laboring class—he would still declare 


lions of dollars :—besides the field labours of |that ‘it would be contrary to the rule of 


the South, and the vessels employed in the 
transportation of cotton coastwise and to for- 
eign parts, it furnishes employment to one 
hundred thousand persons in our own coun- 
try, and directly or indirectly four millions 
of persons in Great Britain are dependent 
upon it for subsistence. But when we tell 
Mr. Sumner that the South furnishes raiment 
for the world, he will answer us, no doubt, 
with a sneer from the Tribune, about ‘ Cot- 
ton Lords.’”’ He would say perish filthy lu- 
cre! as itis not his own. Down with the 
cotton trade, as he is not engaged in it! But 
does true policy, true humanity utter such 
language? Will any rational human being, 
in view of these statistics, urge the abandon- 
ment of, or rash interference with a system 
upon which rests the prosperity of our own 
country, of the empire of Great Britain, and 
of the most magnificent commerce the world 
has ever known. There is no substitute in 
the cotton region for slave labor. The white 
man sinks beneath the sun stroke, or perish- 


right ordained by God if such a system, 
though mitigated often by a patriarchal kind- 
ness and a plausible physical comfort, could 
be otherwise than pernicious’—that “it is 
confessed that the master suffers not less 
than the slave.’”’ By whom is this confessed 
}and how would Mr. Sumner prove it? As 
he uttered this and looked around the senate, 
did he mean thereby to claim a rank above 
the Southern men about him, who were born, 
bred and educated under thissystem? Are 
we to understand that he was his own “‘ trans- 
cendant theme, by the side of which sena- 
tors and presidents are but dwarfs?’’ Does 
his tinsel rhetoric outweigh the varied attain- 
ments of the accomplished Hunter, the logic 
of Bell and Badger, and the earnest elo- 
quence of Butler and Dawson? Or going 
back to the past, need we call over that roll 
of distinguished Southern men who secured 
the freedom, and framed the institutions of 
our country, and decorated every page of 
our brilliant annals? Surely no system can 


es when exposed unduly to the malaria of|be so utterly wrong, under which were per- 


the Southern climate. If this were a doubt- 
ful problem before, it was solved by death 
with fearful distinctness last summer at New 
Orleans and throughout the Gulf region, 
where for weeks and months he daily laid 
his hand upon hundreds of the white race 
while the blacks escaped with comparative 
impunity. 

There are a few simple statements which 
ought to satisfy every unbiassed mind on this 
subject. The first is, that the wants of the 


fected the character of Washington in all its 
blended strength and beauty—the calm, clear 
statesmanship of Madison, the Doric intel- 
lect of Marshall, the composite grandeur of 
Jefferson, the profoundly analytical mind of 
the great political anatomist Calhoun, and the 
commanding powers of the intrepid Clay. 
We do not mean, of course, to enter here 
upon any elaborate discussion of the effect 
of Southern slavery upon the character of 
the master. That power is sometimes im- 


civilized world require a certain amount of| properly exercised, is unfortunately true of 


work in the Southern States which only the 








every latitude and condition of society. In 
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the South of course, as elsewhere, much de- 
pends upon the character and tastes of indi- 
viduals, as handed down through many gen- | 
erations. Where this system has been trans- 
mitted from father to son, we generally find 
the most beautiful relations existing between | 
master and servant—a touching loyalty in 
the one, a gentle and affectionate control ex- 
ercised by the other. Even Mrs. Stowe is 
forced to acknowledge this difference of ef- 
fect. The descendants of the Cavaliers, of 
the Huguenots, and the Creoles, are descri- 
bed as indolent and wasteful, but tender and 
kind hearted in the treatment of their ser- 
vants. When she wishes to paint a monster 
of avarice and cruelty in Legree, she is for- 
ced to import him from one of the New Eng- 
land States. It is with the Northern man 
both at home and in the South, that the ne- 
gro is the poor Pariah of society. The truly 
Southern man acknowledges the principle of 
humanity in his servant—feels no degrada- 
tion in the touch of the negro’s hand—is 
as careful of his feelings as of his health—in 
sickness watches by his bed, and often with 
tearful eye and sorrowing heart, attends the 
remains of some faithful follower to the grave. 
Against unjust speculations and criticisms, 
we offer facts. Mr. George Tucker in his 
life of Jefferson says, that slavery is in truth 
a school of moral discipline—that with some 
it may be injurious to the character—but on 
the other hand it teaches the master to curb 
his passions, and strengthens him in the vir- 
tues of self-denial, forbearance and modera- 
tion. With Mr. Tucker, we would point to 
the characters of the Presidents, which Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and Tennessee have 
furnished to the Union. We see that to the 
noble and elevated mind, the system of sla- 
very imparts nothing of imperiousness or ir- 
ritability, but strengthens it to that calm, dig- 
nified habit of command, exactness of disci- 
pline, and serene intrepidity, which are es- 
sential elements of high executive talent. 
We believe it has imparted or aided in im- 
parting these qualities, and those mighty en- 
ergies which have borne so many Southern 
men to immortality. How else is it, let us 
ask Mr. Sumner, that the North has shown 
so little of this executive talent. Why is it 
that no Northern President has been able to 
administer the general government with suf- 
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ficient vigor and firmness to command the 
confidence of the country and secure a re- 
election? and that our rights and our honor 
have been best sustained when the executive 
mansion was occupied, when the battle-field 
and the quarter-deck were trod by Southern 
men? If the institution of slavery has 
supplied a school of moral discipline to the 
men of the South, we believe it has had a 
direct agency in preserving to us the noblest, 
loveliest and purest race of women ever sent 
by Heaven to comfort and adorn humanity. 
Separated by a broader and more distinct 
line from the menial, and from menial duties, 
than any other portion of their sex, they are 
exempted from those contaminating exam- 
ples and debasing influences to which wo- 
men are exposed, where a rash equality puts 
the servant on a level with the mistress. 
An affectionate and judicious censorship 
saves them from the frivolity, blasphemy and 
licentiousness of circulating libraries. A 
pure and sacred literature—high and holy in- 
fluences, have so far preserved our country 
from those opprobria of their sex, the Lucy 
Stones and Fanny Wrights, and that most 
mournful of all earthly spectacles, a female 
Atheist. Southern women have been taught, 
and are happy in the belief, that their rights 
are best maintained in the performance of 
their duties, and find enough of modest fame 
in the instruction of their sons and in the 
virtues of their daughters. We obey the 
impulses of reverence and affection in at- 
tempting to sketvh the portrait of one who, 
to all the dignity of the Roman matron, adds 
the nobler qualities of the Southern and 
Christian mother. Gifted with a strong and 
vigorous intellect, she acquired in the quiet 
of her country home, a knowledge of history 
and of the science of government that a 
statesman might have envied—with astron- 
omy, learned to “ give a name to every fixed 
star’’—with botany, was able to tell the sto- 
ry and recount the virtues of every plant and 
tree, the varied pencillings of every flower. 
Poetry and philosophy lent their strength and 
beauty to these more solid attainments, but 
taught no ‘‘ proud repinings’”’ at her lot in 
life. She early found and acknowledged the 
Bible as the noblest combination of all that 
is sublime in literature and beautiful in mo- 


rality, and held it firmly as the fountain of 
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joy in this world, and the assurance of hap- 
pimess in the next. Thus gifted and thus 
taught, she won the admiration and affection 
of every circle in which she moved—in her 
own State, in the metropolis of the Union, 
and amid the splendors of a foreign court. 
But from all the blandishments of society, 
she turned without regret to find a higher 
pleasure in beautifying her home, and a truer 
reward in the performance of domestic du- 
ties, in unremitted attention to the comfort 
and welfare of her family and servants, in 
the practice of 


** Those gentler charities which draw 
Man closer with his kind— 

Those sweet humanities that make 
The music which they find.” 


In deciding upon the effect of slavery up- 
on the master, we may confront Mr. Sumner 
with the countervailing testimony of Edmund 


cessary sternness on the part of the master, 
and less willingness on the part of the slave, 
it is because he has been deluded by false 
promises of a better home in the North. 
And this disaffection is manifested always by 
those most kindly treated, who stand in the 
position of humble friends, rather than of 
servants, but whose minds and feelings are 
poisoned by the midnight whisperings of the 
base emissary who has claimed the hospital- 
\ity of the master, and after partaking of his 
salt, repays it with a worse than Arabian 
treachery. We do not expect the North to 
pay us for our absconding servants—its phi- 
lanthropy is proverbially economical. But 
when we come to analyze it more complete- 
ly, we find it made up more largely of hate 
for the master than love for the servant. It 
is the fugitive and not the emancipated slave 
they desire to see. John Randolph’s report 
‘against the repeal of the Ordinance of 1787, 








Burke, who ascribed a higher and pvightet: i quoted by Mr. Chase; but when his liber- 


attachment to liberty in Virginia and the 
Carolinas over the northern colonies, to the 
multitude of slaves in the South. This, he 


ated negroes went to Ohio, they were refused 
a home. 
In ene of the most magnificent streets of 


said, was the case with ‘‘all the ancient| New York, we saw, not long since, a negro, 


commonwealths; such were our Gothic an- 
cestors; such in our day were the Poles; 


blind and halt, seated on the steps of one of 
its costly houses, his hand stretched forth 





and such will be all masters of slaves who, with mute but eloquent appeal for alms ; but, 


are not slaves themselves.” 
gard toa proposed enfranchisement of slaves, 


And with re-| alas, it was unavailing! 


And as we turned 


| sorrowing from the sight, to muse upon the 


he declared that he ‘never could argue him- |‘ cruel hate and still more cruel love’’ of the 


self into any opinion of it. Slaves are often 
much attached to their masters. 


North, it seemed a faithful type—that house 


A general, | and that beggar—of the rich promise and the 


wild offer of liberty would not always be ac-| poor reward which had given freedom to live 


cepted. 


slaves to be free as freemen to be slaves; 
and in this auspicious scheme, we should 
have both these pleasing tasks on our hands 
at once.’ We commend this passage to Mr. 
Sumner, and his party, for its wisdom and 
aptness to our present condition—as the ad- 
vice of a sage who thought and spoke for all 
time and every country—who loved freedom 
perhaps as well as a free-soiler; but who 
could draw a distinction, and state the differ- 
ence between an Anglo-Saxon and an Afri- 
can. The truth is, Northern men know no- 
thing generally of the relations which, a few 
years since, existed between masters and 
servants. If these relations have been some- 
what altered of late, and there is more ne- 





History furnishes few instances of|in wretchedness and die in despair. 
it. It is sometimes as hard to persuade 


Mr. Sumner says ‘“‘by slavery the whole so- 


cial fabric is disorganized; labor loses its 
dignity ; industry sickens; education finds 
no schools; and all the land of slavery is 
impoverished.”’ So far from a disorganiza- 
tion of the social fabric, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the true conservatism of 
the country rests in the Southern States. 
From them, as we have already stated, has 
come the pilot that has weathered every 
storm to which we have been exposed. We 
have neither anti-renters, nor agrarians, we 
are not cursed with those malcontents who 
are constantly seeking to sap the foundation 
of the social edifice. We have no papers, 
whose daily avocation is an attack upon 
every law and every sentiment of order, vir- 
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tue, and good government. Let Mr. Sumner 
look around his own home for the evidences 
of social disturbance—for the enemies of mo- 
rality, and the foes of religion—the panthe- 





ist and transcendentalist, and the thousand | 


a 


of slavery is impoverished. We have shown 
the value of our trade and of our exports to 
the North and to the world. If the Senator 
be not too fearful of martyrdom and will 
come among us, he will find that we have 


other titles under which are cloaked the self-| crowned the barren hill with verdure and 
righteousness and vanity. which worships the | clothed the naked waste with golden har- 
idol of its own intellect—for those who be-|vests—that we are spreading a net-work of 
ginning with resistance to the laws of man railways like a vast nervous system over the 
have ended with defiance of the command-|whole land—and everywhere he will find 


ments of God. Mr. Sumner wishes the re-| the evidences that the South is at length fully 


striction of slavery to go with the Decalogue. 
Let us remind him first that the Decalogue 
recognizes slavery, and warns us to covet 
neither the man servant nor the maid ser- 


awakened to her true interests—that she has 
become conscious of her resources—of the 
wealth that has lain dormant in her soil, the 
giant strength that has slumbered in her 





vant of our neighbor, and let us then ask|coal and iron mines, and of the enduring 
him of what avail is law or Decalogue with|power of her water-falls. These thoughts 
men who deny the authority of both? If he | and these purposes have lifted up her noble 
really believes that education finds no school form, have given vigor to every limb and 
in the South we should be glad to show him beauty to every feature, while in her char- 
our noble University of Virginia—which acter and in the crouching of her foes, we 
though not the herald of its own fame, he| have the assurance that the increase of her 
will find is an institution without a superior | material wealth is but the index of her mor- 
in the new or the old world. That our schools | al energy. 

are not so frequent as those of Massachu-| The sensibilities of the Senator need not 





setts we freely admit. As yet we look ra-|be shocked, we should think, by ‘the traf- 


ther to quality than quantity. We could fickers in flesh and the shambles of the 
wish indeed that Virginia should place “a | South.” There are passages in his own his- 
school by every sunny fountain and bid every |tory which might teach him leniency in such 
child that thirsteth to come as freely to the| matters. We would remind him that the 
one as to the other;’’ and we have an abi-| most abject of all slaves, were those who 
ding faith that she will do so. But she will sold themselyes—the “ enthusiasts’’ as Taci- 
take care that neither fountain shall be poi- | tus calls them, so addicted to gambling 
soned. When our children have been taught (though a seat in the Senate was never the 
to read, we will place in their hands the stake) that when all else was lost, they risk- 
works of true morality and religion. We | ed their own freedom on the hazard of the 
shall warn them against those Northern text dice. We can assure Mr. Sumner that if 
books which pander to licentiousness under | we buy and sell, we are not bought and sold— 
the guise of morals—and against all her doc-| we purchase labor, we do not barter princi- 
trines which discard the Bible and would! ples—we make honest bargains, not foul co- 
set up a puny rush light against the bright-|alitions. We are spared as yet those politi- 
ness of Revelation and the blazing belief of |cal shambles where men offer themselves for 
centuries. In the fulness of that philan-| prostitution, and measure the depth of their 
thropy he would teach us, let us venture to|infamy by the elevation they attain. Nell 
recall the words of Macaulay as a warn- | Gwynne and Madame de Pompadour gained 
ing to the Northern States— the truest|the power they desired, but were never 


friends of the people have with deep sor- 
row owned that interests more precious than 
political interests may be in jeopardy, and 


shameless enough, we believe, to lecture the 
world upon virtue and propriety. We must 
be pardoned for some warmth of feeling in 








that it may be necessary to sacrifice even! speaking of our slanderers. It can but stir 
liberty in order to save civilization.” the blood of Southern men, to hear them- 

Nor is it true that labor has lost its dignity, |selves vilified by intriguers, who have no- 
that industry sickens, and that all the land| thing but “retrospective wisdom and histor- 
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ical patriotism’”—who would teach us free- 
dom when they are themselves the slaves of 
faction and corruption—who work for their 
own petty and mercenary ends under the 
semblance of lofty principles as cunning bro- 
kers corner each other in Wall street beneath 
the shadow of the great Trinity. 

Mr. Sumner says that America stands 
alone in the ‘* hateful championship” of sla- 
very—that even Russia has her Wilmot pro- 
viso—that the Turk has fastened the stigma 
of disapprobation upon servitude—that the 
Barbary States of Africa have become aboli- 
tionists—that the untutored ruler of Morocco 
has expressed his desire that the ‘“ very 
name” of slavery may perish from the minds 
of men; and that the Bey of Tunis (whom 


the Bey of Tunis, has proclaimed in noble 
terms his love of freedom. We are afraid 
the Bey lives too near the ruins of Carthage 
to escape the suspicion of Punic faith. We 
fear he will continue to render practically 
what a friend of ours insists is the true read- 
ing of “ Delenda est Carthago,’’-—You must 
bring your negroes from Africa! Pardon us, 
Mr. Sumner, degraded as you may think us, 
we still esteem ourselves as somewhat supe- 
rior to your tawny Wilberforces and saffron 
Howards ! 

Turning from these examples as too ab- 
surd and ridiculous to require serious answer, 
to civilized and christian nations, let us see 
if we are really and in truth so far below the 
standard. England rightfully takes rank 





Mr. Sumner has confounded with our old 
friend, the Dey of Algiers) is about to abol- 
ish slavery throughout his Kingdom, .as he 
declares, ‘‘in honor of God, and to distin- 
guish man from the brute creation,”—and 
that Algeria is dedicated to freedom. Mr. 
Sumner, after this magnificent array, ex- 
claims fervently—‘ Let Christian America 
be taught by these examples!”’ Look at his 


list. The Russian, the Turk, the Moor, and: 


the Algerine ! 
hearted people, how can we resist the conta- 
gion of theirexample! Russia, Mr. Sumner 
tells us, has excluded slavery from Besara- 
bia on the South, but what of Siberia on the 
East? Has the proviso released one victim 
there? The Russian nobleman cannot carry 
his serfs to Poland. Was the restriction 
made when the partition was accomplished ? 
Russia, with her frozen heart and iron hand, 
giving freedom to Poland! Yes! we recol- 
lect the bulletin ‘Order reigns in Warsaw,”’ 
the peace of death, the freedom of the grave. 
Mr. Sumner should have selected some hap- 
pier moment than the present to urge the 
example of Russia, for just at this juncture 
she is not acknowledged as a model of good 


Mild, estimable, tender-'| 


among the first nations of the earth. She is 
often mentioned, often vaunts herself as the 
'stoutest champion of freedom; she boasts 
that no slave can stand on British soil ; and 
appeals for a world wide emancipation. Let 
us see what lurks beneath 





“ These swelling phrases thickly laid 

As varnish on a harlot’s cheek.” 

Here is Mr. Sumner’s formula. ‘ Slavery 
is the forcible subjection of one human being 
in person, in labor, and property, to the will 
of another—without a father, without a mo- 
ther, almost without a God—the slave has 
nothing but a master.’”’ We cannot say that 
we exactly understand what Mr. Sumner 
‘means by the declaration that the slave is 
without father or mother. We are disposed 
to regard it as a rhetorical bull, for the Sena- 
tor hardly intends to liken the negro to that 
physiological phenomenon, the little boy who 
said he had no mother, but had been won in 
a raffle—or to suggest that his generation is 
like the wild and awful conception of Frank- 
enstein. Unable to solve the mystery, we 
pass on with the single remark that it had 
been better for the peace of the country if 
the Senator, and each member of his party, 





faith or as the friend of freedom either in Eu-|** without a father and without a mother,” 


rope, Asia or America. But Algiers is dedi-| had never been born. 


cated to freedom. Dedicated, we suppose, 


But with this formula 
and definition of slavery before us, let us 


on the same desecrated altar, and with the! read a few passages from Howitt’s Rural Life 


same false oath, which promised freedom to/in England. 


Abd-el-Kader; and the dedication read at 
the mouth of the cave where hundreds of 
Arabs were suffocated by the orders of Mar- 
shal Bugeaud. That eminent philanthropist, 


Vor XX—26 





“A person from the South or 
midland counties of England, journeying 
northward, is struck when he enters Durham 
or Northumberland with the sight of bands of 
women working in the fields under the sur- 
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veillance of one man. One or two such 
bands of from half a dozen to adozen women, 
generally young, might be passed over; but 
when they recur again and again, they be- 
come a marked feature in the agricultural 
system of the country; and you naturally 
inquire how it is that such regular bands of 
female laborers prevail there. The answer 
in the provincial tongue is—‘ QO! they are 
the Boneditchers,’ 7. e. Bondegers, Bonda- 
gers! that is an odd sound you think in Eng- 
land. What, have we bondage, a rural serf- 
dom, still existing in free and fair England ? 
Even so. The thing is astounding enough, 
out it is a fact. As I cast my eyes for the 
first time on these female bands in the fields, 
working under their drivers, I was, before 
making any inquiry respecting them, irre- 
sistibly reminded of the slave gangs of the 
“Ves: indies. Turnip-hoeing somehow as- 
sociated itself strangely in my brain with 
sugar-cane dressing; but when I heard these 
women called Bondagers, the association be- 
came ten-fold strong. On all the large es- 
tates in these counties, and in the South of 
Scotland, the bondage system prevails. No 
married laborer is permitted to dwell on 
these estates unless he enters into bonds to 
comply with this system. These laborers 
are called hinds.’’ Howitt says that this, if 
not hereditary serfdom, is the next thing to 
it, and quotes from Cobbett, who visited these 
districts, a description of their miserable huts 
as they existed in his day, and have not, 
with few exceptions, improved since. 

‘ But if their dwelling places be bad, their 
food is worse—being fed on exactly what we 
give to our hogs andhorses. Thus, they ne- 
ver have one bit of wheaten bread, nor of 
beef, nor of mutton, though the land is cov- 
ered with wheat and with cattle. The mar- 
ried man receives in money about twenty 
dollars a year, and has also to furnish a woman 
laborer at twenty-two cents a day during 
harvest, and sixteen cents per day during 
the balance of the year. The laborer is 
wholly at the mercy of the master, who, if he 
will not keep him beyond the year, can totally 
ruin him by refusing him a character. This 
family has no home; and no home can any 
man be said to have who can thus be dis- 
lodged every year of his life at the will of his 
master. It frequently happens that the poor 











creatures are compelled to sell their corn for 
next to nothing; (nothing they can call their 
own, Mr. Sumner ;) and, indeed, the necessity 
of character from the last employer makes the 
man a real slave, worse off than the negro by 
many degrees ; for here, there is neither law to 
ensure him relief, nor motive in the master to 
attend to his health or to preserve his life. 
(Nothing but a master, Mr. Sumner.) Six 
days, from daylight to dark, do these good 
and laborious people work. On an average, 
they have six English miles to go to church. 
Here are, therefore, twelve miles to walk on 
Sunday; and the consequence is that they 
seldom go.’’ (Almost without a God, Mr. 
Sumner.) After witnessing these things, in 
the spirit of the ‘ untutored ruler of Moroc- 
co,”’ Mr. Howitt exclaims—‘“ Let the very 
name of bondage perish from the plains of 
England, where it sounds like a Siberian 
word.” He was gratified in the letter of his 
wish—for he says that a strong feeling was 
excited throughout England by his account, 
and the name was changed from bondagers 
to women-workers! ‘a clumsy appellation 
which does away with nothing but the name.”’ 
It is the name, the odd sound, and not the sub- 
stance of slavery that most men object to. 
Modern philanthropy, we fear, is little more 
than the euphuism of tyranny, cruelty and 
oppression. The Southern States, with a 
milder and gentler subjection, have not felt 
the necessity of learning this euphuism. 
Slavery with us is still called by its proper 
naine, because we have scorned to 


“ Gloss it over with a Saint-iike show.” 


Howitt, who made a pedestrian tour 
throughout England and Scotland and whose 
book is a cruel satire upon his country, says 
he witnessed the same subtle and consum- 
mate slavery in the colleries of Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire; but adds, that any 
system where Christian benevolence is exer- 
cised, or even that bondage is better than 
that deadly neglect of the peasantry by the 
land-owners, which too much prevails in 
many parts of the South of England. 

So much for the rural population North 
and South of “ free and fair England.’”’ We 
will now take a glance at her factories ; and 
as we have been quoting prose, let us borrow 
some verse which has, unfortunately, more 
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truth than poetry. Cowper was one of the 
loudest denouncers of the foreign slave trade. 
Bulwer shall tell us of the domestic slavery 
of the factories : 


“ Art thou sincere, poor Lazarus to aid, 

Then help plump Dives to expand his trade: 

He best the doctrines Christ bequeathed, fulfils, 
Who slays most children, and employs most mills. 
So, o’er the crushed the social car proceeds— 

Ind has its Moloch—boast thy Marshall, Leeds!” 


He adds a note,* and furnishes some 
mournful statistics of these factories, which, 
through Mr. Sumner, we would commend to 
Mrs. Stowe as an item for her Appendix, or 
as a fruitful text for that thrilling story which 
she ought in all impartiality, and with char- 
acteristic gratitude to write of England with 
a graceful dedication to the Duchess Dowe- 


the more familiar instances—the wretched- 
ness of Ireland—* the loud cry of trampled 
Hindostan”—or her conduct towards China, 
where her philanthropy asks no higher re- 
ward than the wild delirium of the opium- 
eater. We have no hesitation in saying that 
England has bitterly repented the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes of Jamaica. Even Black- 
wood and the London Times confess that the 
results in that island are strong arguments 
for the Southern States of this Union. To 
show how vain is the effort to give freedom 
by mere legislation, and the utter foolishness 
of worldly wisdom, let us contrast the condi- 
tion of two of England’s colonies. To Ja- 
maica, she sought to give freedom. To Aus- 
tralia, she sent her criminals and her rebels. 
She attempted to raise one in the scale of 





gers of Stafford House and those venerable 
spinsters whose superficial humanity, like 
their false taste in dress, looks rather to the 
color than the quality of the fabric. When 
we examine the system of English labor, and 
behold in turn its victims in the factory and 
in the field, we may well inquire with Words- 
worth— 





“His country’s name, 

Her equal rights, her churches and her schools, 
What have they done for him? And let me ask 
For tens of thousands uninformed as he?” 


So much for England at home—let us note 
her policy abroad. We need not dwell on 


* See the hideous revelations of the Factory Commis- 
sion. The reports inform us that 56,500 children, be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen, are employed in the 
cotton, woollen, silk, and flax factories, at wages not ex- 
ceeding 2s. 6d. (say fifty cents) a week. See, above all, 
the evidence of Mr. Marshall’s own eperatives: “ We 
worked,’ says the child, Charles Barns, “ from six in the 
morning to seven at night. We had forty minutes allow- 
ed for dinner; no time fer breakfast or other meals. If 
we sat down at the mill, we were beaten ; it is a common 
thing for the children te be beaten. 1 had a sister who 
worked at Mr. Marshall's; she got killed there.” “ We 
have a vast numbers of cripples,’’ saysJonathan Downes, 
“many from standing teo long.” “ Fhe masters,” says 
Mark Best, (himself an overlooker,) “know very well 
that the children are beaten—they encourage the over- 
looker to de it. Unless they are driven and flogged up, 
they cannot get the quantity of work they want from them. 
Amidst the starvation and the misery—aunidst the slaugh- 
ter of these innocents, Mr. Marshall dies, a millionaire! 
And clergymen have written pamphlets, and factory over- 
seers still quote Scripture in denunciation of health/ul |a- 
bor. Yes! and these are the people that weep over Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin. So did their Sentimental Journalist 


weep over a dead ass, and turned his mother out of 


doors ! 


civilization—the other seemed consigned to 


‘hopeless degradation. And yet behold the 
‘result. 


Botany Bay has become the bright- 
est jewel in her crown—her convicts rending 
their chains, have bound their mistress with 
golden fetters. The gift of freedom has con- 
verted the fair island of Jamaica into a how- 
ling wilderness. This difference is not, in 
any great measure, due to the accidental dis- 
covery of gold—for Australia, with her sheep 
husbandry, was greatly prospering before. 
The vast difference is due rather to the irre- 
pressible energies of her own children, crimi- 
nals though they were, in the one case—and 
the mournful fact in the other that the negro 
relapses into barbarism when released from 
subjection to the white man. 

Seeing the entire failure of her plans in 
Jamaica—that Hayti, once the largest ex- 
porter of sugar, has ceased, since her Afri- 
canization, (according to McCulloch,) to ex- 
port a single pound—that Cuba is the most 
prosperous of the West India islands, be- 
cause she alone has retained slavery—that 
her manufactories are dependent upon the 
productions of the Southern States, her wri- 
ters acknowledging that if our cotton was 
withheld or manufactured at home, England’s 
greatness would pass away like a scroll,—in 
view of all these facts, she is seeking to re- 
pair her own errors by the re-institution of 
slavery in Jamaica under another designa- 
tion, and by the silent subjugation of those 
parts of Africa adapted to the production of 
the great staples upon which her commerce 
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rests. She has planted herself not only at 
the Cape of Good Hope, but at Sierra Leone, 
on the Mauritius, and is making yearly expe- 
ditions to the Niger. France too, in pursu- 
ance of the same policy, is directing her en- 
ergies to tropical Africa, and preparing for 
extensive colonization, cultivation and com- 
merce with that fruitful region. She has 
strong possessions at Senegal, at Goree, at 
Albreeda on the Gambia, another at Cape 
Palmas, and still another near the chief 
mouth of the Niger in the Bight of Benin. 
On the western coast of the Red Sea she has 
taken possession of all the inlets into Abys- 
sinia. She owns the island of Johanna com- 
manding the northern outlet of the Mozam- 
bique channel; and with Algeria as the base, 
it is predicted that the whole northern coast 
of Africa will speedily be hers. With these 
facts before us, can we say that the slave 
trade has been really abandoned by Europe? 
They call these settlements colonies to be 
sure ; but Americans recollect what England 
exacted from a colony of her own children, 
and from this may learn how heavily the 
hand of power will rest upon an inferior and 
uncivilized race. In the intercourse be- 
tween Europe and Africa, the latter can oc- 
cupy no other position than that of slavery— 
slavery cunningly devised to keep the victim 
upon his own soilslavery more cruel, be- 
cause it will be effected and continued by 
heartless and mercenary agents. 

It is not true then that America is alone 
in her “hateful championship’’ of slavery. 
We have not taken this survey or stated 
these facts for the purpose of mere recrimi- 
nation, though we were not unwilling to ex- 
pose the hollow pretences of those who so 
unwarrantably and unceasingly denounce us. 
Not supposing that we could shake the moral 
convictions and sentiments of those who op- 
pose us, we would only ask that propagan- 
dism should cease—that a crusade against 
the Southern States should be waged no lon- 
ger, when it is demonstrated that slavery is 
now, and must be for years to come, an in- 
exorable necessity—that our policy has been 
vindicated by its own results—that we are 
not the ‘monsters our enemies would paint 
us—that labor is exacted of the lowly in 
every community, and that sorrow, suffering 
and privations in varying degrees attend it 





every where=that the southern man is just- 
ly indignant when he is denounced by other 
nations, or is forced to hear the more intole- 
rable slanders of his own countrymen— 
knowing, we repeat, that as a class our la- 
borers are in better condition, speak a more 
intelligible language, have more of moral 
and religious instruction than any peasantry 
in the world—and that we may truly say of 
ours as Demosthenes in his Second Philippic 
said of the slaves of Athens, ‘‘ that the con- 
dition of a slave here is preferable to that of 
a free citizen in many other countries.’’ We 
do not claim that slavery is an universal 
blessing or benefit to the master or the ser- 
vant—far from it. We believe, as we have 
said, that it is an instrument of Divine Pro« 
vidence—but entrusted to the hand of man 
it has, like every thing left to human agency, 
its errors and misfortunes, its sins of omis- 
sion and commission. These ought to be, 
and as far as possible will be, repaired; and 
the more promptly if we, are left in peace. 
But we must deal with slavery as it exists. 
A system which has the growth and strength 
of two hundred years cannot be moulded 
into new forms by puny hands—certainly 
should not be abolished by hasty legislation. 
Our own freedom was not the growth of a 
day nor the offspring of a statute. Com- 
mencing far back amid the dimness and tra- 
dition of past ages, it did not reach its per- 
fection until it had accumulated ‘the wisdom 
of a thousand years.’’ Sudden and violent 
transitions, whether of nature or society, are 

always destructive and deplorable. Suppo- 
sing that the South were willing to relinquish 
the labor of her slaves and her property in 
them amounting to at least fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars, the work of human eman- 
cipation would be only half accomplished. 
To shift and shrink from, is not in truth to 
get rid of responsibility. Humanity for- 
bids that we should send them into the wil- 
derness wunprovided, and imperial treasu- 
ries "could not furnish the means of their 
transportation to Africa. Indeed, we fear 
that so far Colonization is an utter failure. 
We have rose-colored accounts from Libe- 
ria, but a close examination shows that it is 
more an encampment than asettlement, and 
that whatever of feeble vitality is left is de- 
pendent upon the life of President Roberts. 
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There seems to be more of hope for the ne- 
gro in America than in Africa. An unseen 
power as constant and pervasive as that of 
physical gravitation is drawing him towards 
the American equatorial region to meet per- 
haps, as our countryman Maury suggests, 
the advancing wave of his brethren from 
Brazil. Whether he will find his permanent 
home there is a question we will not attempt 
to solve. We but venture to say that for 
years to come he will prosper only when in| 
subjection to a higher and more civilized 
race. During the transition from barbarism | 
to civilization, to change his condition is to, 
sacrifice all the progress he has made. A’ 
long probation may give fixity of type to) 
his moral and intellectual advancement, and | 
fit him for the regeneration of his brethren | 
in Africa. We delight to recall the beauti-| 
ful vision which floated across the mind of 
Dr. Arnold and prompted the prediction that | 





| 


seth His own good time. The march of em- 
pire and the progress of civilization from 
continent to continent is slow and myste- 
rious, but never ceases under the beneficent 
influence of that Spirit who alone can lift 
up Ishmael and ‘‘ make him a great nation.”’ 

Turning from speculations to the realities 
of life, let us rejoice that our office is to 
retain the freedom and blessings which 
others can only hope to acquire. The omens 
are auspicious, that with a solemn lustration 
we are about to reassert the great principle 
whichis the bond of our union and the token 
of our strength. That principle we derived 
from our Anglo Saxon ancestors, who, as 
Lord Campbell well expresses it,* ‘‘ had a 
great antipathy to centralization and prided 
themselves upon the rights and advantages 
of self-government.” ‘It is curious to ob- 
serve,” he adds, ‘‘ that notwithstanding the 
sweeping change of laws and constitutions 


as Physical Strength had triumphed in the introduced at the Conquest, the characteris- 
East, and Intellect in the Western world, so; tic difference between Frenchmen and En- 


in after time the triumph of the Heart was 
reserved for Africa—that from the greater 
susceptibility of her people might spring a 
deeper adoration and a purer Christianity. 
The younger Pitt, also, in his magnificent 
denunciation of the slave trade, foretold a 
better fate for Africa. ‘‘ England,” he said, 
‘was once too the land of human sacrifice. 
Its people were exported and sold as slaves 
in Roman markets. She was once as ob- 
scure among the nations of the earth, as 
savage in manners, debased in morals, de- 
graded in understanding as Africa is now. 
But in the lapse of a long series of years, 
by a progression slow and for a time almost 
imperceptible, England has become rich in 
a variety of acquirements, favored above 
measure in the gifts of Providence, unri- 
valled in commerce, preéminent in arts, 
foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and 
science, and established in all the blessings 
of civil society. Thus we might hope that 
Africa though last of all the quarters of the 
globe shall enjoy in the evening of her days 
those blessings which have descended to us 
at an earlier period.”’ If there be anything in 


glishmen in the management of local affairs 
still exists after the lapse of so many centu- 
ries; and that while with us parish vestries, 
town councils, and county sessions are the 
organs of the petty confederated republics 
into which England is parcelled out—in 
France, whether the form of government be 
nominally monarchical or republican no one 
can alter the direction of a road, build a 
bridge, or open a mine without the authority 
of the ‘Ministre des Ponts et Chaussées.’ 
In Ireland there being much more Celtic 
than Anglo-Saxon blood, no self-reliance is 
felt, and a disposition prevails to throw every 
thing upon the government’’—and as a nat- 
ural result government claims the right to 
interfere with every thing. Inheriting this 
principle of self-government and municipal 
control, we have enlarged, extended, and 
will perfect it if we are true to ourselves, 
and ever regard it as the compass of our 
cause. It is thus that our government ex- 
pands insensibly and with wonderful elasti- 
city to embrace any extent of territory and 
any number of citizens differing in every 
respect except their recognition of this prin- 


these predictions beyond the rapt vision of|ciple. Under it the divisions between States 


the orator and the dream of the enthusiast, 


are lines which policy draws, but which af- 


it can only find its fulfilment in centuries to|fection need not regard. The nations of 
come under the guidance of Him who choo-| * Lives of the Chief Justices. 
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Europe groping in the dark have sought in 
vain for this simple truth in their treaties, 
congresses, and endless homilies on the bal- 
ance of power. Discarding their error which 
seeks in vain to bring all men and every 
community under one rule, contracting and 
binding by artificial systems, we strive to 
give full play to every peculiarity of tem- 
perament and disposition, and to enlist the 
strength of every arm and the thought of 
every mind, as we embrace every variety of 
soil and of climate. This gives to our sys- 
tem its wonderfully digestive and assimila- 
tive capacity, and like the appetite of the 
robust man enables us to derive nutriment 
from the coarsest food—this unites in one 
vast frame the distinctive peculiarities of 
many races and produces a new type of 
mental, physical, and moral excellence.— 
And after all there is nothing very recondite 
or mysterious in this principle. It is but the 
perfection of that strong common-sense, 
which recognizes the obvious truth that each 
community is best acquainted with its own 
peculiarities and temperament, and is the 
best judge of its own wants and necessities. 
In questions of humanity, as in governmen- 
tal policy, we should recognize this princi- 
ple—we should eschew that telescopic phi- 
lanthropy which overlooks evils at home to 
magnify those of our neighbors. True hu- 
manity will ever find enough within its own 
small circle to enlist all its sympathies and 
exhaust all its energies, for 


* Let the world change on—still will endure 
While earth is earth—one changeless race—the Poor.” 


Guided by this principle as the soul of our 
system and the chorus of our national an- 
them, we shall go on to conquer a wilder- 
ness and cover it with the ‘ palaces of civi- 
lization and the temples of Christianity.” 
State after state will be added to the tri- 
umphal arch—differing perhaps in outward 
appearance as those blocks of marble or 
granite which have been placed upon the 
National Monument of Washington—each 
bearing its own separate and appropriate de- 
vice, but all recording in the everlasting alpha- 
bet of stone their gratitude to him and their 
devotion to the Union and its Constitution. 

The noblest act of our national drama is 
about to commence. Turning to Europe we 





see the preparations for a mighty contest, 
that is still but the evidence of a deeper con- 
flict that will only terminate when the whole 
fabric of European government and society 
shall have been overthrown and remodelled 
Let us strive still to deserve the language of 
Fox in 1794. ‘“‘Happy Americans! while the 
whirlwind flies over one quarter of the globe 
and everywhere spreads desolation, you re- 
main protected from its baneful effects by 
your own virtues and the wisdom of your 
government !’”’ Over the madness and folly 
of these contending nations we shall rise 
and shine in peaceful splendor—with the 
serene grandeur of the sun beaming on a 
waste of angry waters. And when pausing 
from their contest those nations shall turn to 
observe us, may we be able to show them a 
country “lifting its noble front above the 
bsoad Atlantic,” pervaded by an exquisite 
sensibility and thrilling unity, gaining wealth 
and power without the slightest sacrifice of 
honor—rich in all the treasures of national 
wealth and moral greatness, in all the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom—reap- 
ing triumphs in every land and on every sea 
by the mighty force of a pure example, and 
the loftier power of a higher civilization. 





A LEGEND OF VENEZUELA 


DepicaTep to Bararp E. Hanp, Esa., U. 
S. Navy, BY HIS OLD FRIEND AND FOR- 
MER MESSMATE. 


Selected from the Papers of the late Henry Ellen, 


High-perched upon the rocky way 
Stands a Posada stern and grey, 
Which from the valley, seems as if 

A condor there has paused to ‘light, 
And rest upon that lonely cliff 

From some stupendous flight ; 
But whea the road you gain at length, 
It seems a ruined hold of strength ; 
With archway dark and bridge of stone, 
By waving ivy overgrown, 
Which twines around that ruined gate 
Making it look less desolate ; 
For here and there, a wild flow’r’s bloom 
With crimson hue relieves the gloom, 
That ever gathers round its wall— 
Sad aa a solemn funeral pall. 
The gulf spanned by that olden arch 
Might stop an army’s onward march, 


For dark and dim—far down below— 
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Tis lost amid a torrent’s flow ; 

And blending with the eagle’s scream, 
Sounds dismally that mountain stream, 
That rushes headlong down a fall 
Which Chamois hunter might appal. 
In years long passed, ere bridge or wall 
Had spanned that gulf and water fall, 
*Tis said, (perhaps an idle story,) 

That on this rocky promontory, 
Occurred as strange and wild a scene 
As ever ballad told, I ween— 

Yes! on this road, which seems to be 
Suspended o’er eternity ; 

So dim—so shadow-like the vale 

O’er which it hangs :—but to my tale. 


Once, ’tis well known this sunny land 
Was ravaged by full many a band 
Of reckless bucaniers; 
Cities were captured*—old men slain ; 
Trampled the fields of waving cane; 
Or scattered wide the garnered grain ; 
An hour wrought wreck of years! 


Well: once upon this road, a pair— 

A lady and a cavalier, 
Were riding side by side; 

And she was young and “passing fair,” 

With crimson lip and ebon hair~ 
Good sooth, a lovely bride! 

While he was cast in manly mould— 

His port was high, and free and bold— 
The gallant cavalier! 

But new, bent reverently low 

His crest’s unsullied plume of snow 
Play’d ’mid the lady’s hair. 


Their horses moving at a walk, 
And they engaged in earnest talk, 

Low words, and sweet they spoke ; 
The lady smiled and blushed, and then, 
Smiling and blushing. spoke again— 

When sleeping echo woke; 

Woke with the shouts of a wild band, 
Who urged with spur and heavy brand 
Their steeds along the way. 


Gave but one leok, the cavalier— 
(Murmured a vow the lady fair,) 
His right arm is around her thrown, 
Her form close gathered to his own ; 
While his brave steed, white as the snow, 
Darts like an arrow from a bow . 
His hoofs fall fast as mountain rain, 
Spurning the road that rings amain. 
Onward the race—now fainter sounds 
The yell and whoop, but siill like hounds 
The pirate band behind him rush, 
Breaking the mountain’s solemn hush ; 
On speeds he now—his steed so white, 
Far in advance, proclaims his flight, 

God speed bim and his bride! 
But, ah! that chasm’s fearful gape 
Seems to forbid hope of escape, 

He cannot turn aside. 


He bends his head ; is it in prayer? 
Is it to shed a bitter tear? 


* Laguyra, Carthagena, Maraguibo and Chagres 
were at carious periods held by the bucaniers. 


Or utter craven vow? 
No, ’tis to gaze into those eyes 
Which are to him love-lighted skies— 
To kiss his lady’s brow. Le 
And must he on? Full he knew tain i 


Pe TR 


1 he a 

That none were spared by that wild crew— t + 
Never a lady fair; . ahh 
And now a shout, a fierce halloo aol 
Told that they were again in view— ate! a 
Why pales the cavalier ? 1} y 
And why does he now set his teeth, y if 
And draw his dagger from its sheath? a 


He breasts his charger at the leap, 
He pricketh him full sharp and deep ; wth 
He leaps, and then with heaving flank, ea 
Gains footing on the other bank ; 
A moment ’mid the pass’s gloom 
Vanish both veil and dancing plume. Bint 
It seems a dream. No! there is proof, a hh ie 
The clatter of a horse’s hoof ; Hy. ! 
And then is borne to that wild rout 
A proud and long triumphant shout. 
And he whose haughty lips replied, 
As if upon that very ride hat 
On the lone mountains rugged side Cea 

The hatred of a life was laid— | 
The robber chief, will he draw rein? ; 
Will he the yawning rift refrain ? a: 
And with his halting band remain ? i 
He raised up in his stirrups high 

$ 


a eee 


Better the chasm to descry, he 

And measure with his hawk-like eye, dy 

While his dark steed, begrimed with toil, tT 

Tried madly, vainly to recoil. ee? 

A muttered curse—a sabre goad— aH 

Full at the leap the robber rode ; 

Good God! his horse near dead and spent, haat 

Scarce half way over the chasm went. diag 

That fearful rush and daring bound A 

Was followed by a crushing sound— pega 
A sudden, awful knell! ot 

Far down, more than a thousand feet, 

Where mist and mountain torrent meet, 
That reckless rider fell. 

His band drew up—they could not speak, a 

For long and loud his charger’s shriek, ee 

Was heard in an unearthly scream 

Above that roaring mountain stream— dd 

Like fancied sound in fevered dream a tt 

When the sick brain with crazy skill i 

Weaves fantasies of woe and ill; 

Some said no steed gave forth that yell, 

And hinted solemnly of—hell! 

And one who left the band that day, 

In monastery’s cell to pray, 

Whispered of having heard—“ enough,” 

Here he would take a pinch of snuff, 

And giving one tremendous sneeze, 

Seem infinitely more at ease. 


And others said that from his vest 

A miniature with haughty crest 

And features like his own, confest 
Whe leaped that fearful bank; 

But who he was, none know or tell, 

They simply point out where he fell,* 


* Ata rude mountain Posada, between Laguyra and 
Caracas, the author heard the wild legend which he has 


above embodied, To this day, the place is known aa 
“ La Salta.” 
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Where horse and horseman sank. 
Like Ravenswood, he left uo trace, 
Tradition only points the place. 


Rude is my hand, and rude my lay, 
Rude as the time inn-worn and grey, 
Where, resting from my weary way, 
1 saw the rift—the chasm wide ; 
Great God! it was a fearful ride 
The robber took that day! 





SCENES AND LEGENDS IN BRITTANY. 


JAHONA, THE CARPENTER. 


In 1820, I paid a visit to Commana, a 
wretched little village among the mountains 
of Brittany, where I proposed to pass some 
days with a college friend who had set up as 
a doctor in that out-of-the-way part of the 
world. I went by the way to Penmarc’h, 
passing over the site of what was once an 
ancient city, whose ruins I could yet distinct- 
ly trace under a shroud of purple heather ; 
and as we passed along wide paths, on neith- 
er side of which was one stone on another 
to be seen, my peasant guide said, ‘‘ This is 
the street of the Goldsmiths; this that of the 
Blacksmiths;—this other where the Sculp- 
tors lived;”” and I looked with awe on the 
unpeopled waste where no sound was to be 
heard save the wind’s sepulchral noises, once 
an opulent city sheltering in its harbour se- 
ven hundred barques of size! I had not re- 
covered from the dreamy astonishment with 
which I had been gazing on this landscape, 
where I was destined to forget my emotion 
at the sight of more material desolation, in 
sorrow for a ruin far more touching, in the 
sight of splendid natural genius, sinking un- 
der the combined effects of obscurity and 
toil. My friend was expecting me, and we 
passed a charming evening. In the course 
of conversation, Frantz spoke with great in- 
terest of a country carpenter, living on a 
small hill in the neighbourhood, who was 
gifted, he assured me, with a most remarka- 
ble aptitude, for contrivance and mechanism. 
We agreed to pay him a visit the next morn- 
ing. 

It was early when we made our way to the 
abode of Jahona. The rising sun was gild- 
ing the Eastern mountains—the purple moor- 
land stretched far into the distance, speckled 





with black sheep browsing among the heath- 
er; but all around was wild and sterile. Not 
a tree, not a hedge, not a single patch of 
verdure. And yet the rising sun, the pinky 
clouds which floated over the blue of the hori- 
zon, the breeze of morning sighing amongst 
the tall stout fern stalks, gave a sort of rustic 
charm to the wild scene. Over-head there 
was a Clear blue sky, and a pure atmosphere. 
A few silver-throated blackbirds warbled in 
the brushwood copses of the valley. A fresh 
stiff breeze, such as seems always to revive 
the country, making the flowers blow and 
the birds sing, was abroad that morning; 
and we went on chatting merrily, impregnated, 
(if I may say so,) with the delicious fresh- 
ness of the atmosphere. When we had 
reached the hill-side, Frantz pointed out to 
me singular habitation of the carpenter. It 
was an old pigeon-house with a thatched 
roof, in which irregular holes had been cut to 
admit light and air. My friend told me that 
the wife of Jahona, who was of nodle lineage, 
had received this ruin with the half acre of 
heath land that surrounded it, as her portion ; 
and that her husband had transformed it into 
a dwelling house, such as I saw before me. 

On our arrival, we found the carpenter at 
work before his door. Frantz wished him 
good day, and entered into conversation with 
him. Whilst they were talking, I went up 
to his bench and examined the work he was 
engaged on. It was an oaken chest, very 
roughly put together, and was far from mani- 
festing the skill that I had been led to ima- 
gine. I expressed my astonishment at this, 
in French, to my companion, not supposing 
that Jahona could speak that language; but 
by his smile, I found he understood. 

‘“‘T do better than this sometimes,’ he 
said, ‘but I must work fast to put bread into 
the mouths of my five children, ere they 
complain of hunger. I have been two days 
already at work upon this chest, and one gets 
very little buckwheat meal for three francs 
only.” 

‘‘ Are you paid no more for this chest?” 

“The payer always thinks that labour ’s 
dear,’ he answered, with that expressive 
sententiousness which marks the observa- 
tions of the Breton peasantry. 

“You must not judge of Jahona by this,” 
exclaimed my friend, ‘‘ when Jahona pleases 
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he can work like the saints—as rapidly 
and as well. He has made nearly all the 
‘Christs” in the neighbourhood.” 

“Do you carve crucifixes ?”’ I asked him. 

«When I have no chests to occupy me ?”’ 

* But that is a sort of work which must 
pay better.” 

“Not much. I work generally by the day; 
sometimes they pay for crucifixes by the 
piece—five francs a foot; and some curés 
bargain that the spear and crown of thorns 
shall be thrown in for nothing.” 

At this moment, a silvery. sound was heard 
in the house of Jahona; not ohce, but seven 
times. I turned towards it with astonish- 
ment. 

‘It is my clock,” said the carpenter. 

« Have you a clock ?” 

‘Yes; one which he made himself from 
looking at the old affair which hangs up in 
my kitchen,’’ added my companion. ‘Let 
us goin; you shall examine it.” 

Jahona took off his hat, with that true hos- 
pitable politeness to be found in even the 
least polished of these villagers; and drew 
back, motioning us towards the door with a 
gesture of invitation. 

The carpenter’s wife was sitting by her 
baby’s cradle. As soon as she saw us, she 
got up and bade us welcome, laying aside her 
distaff and spindle. Frantz began to ques- 
tion her about her children; and Jahona led 
me towards a sort of wooden coflin, stuck up 
on one side of the apartment. It was the 
clock we had heard striking. He opened the 
long box of poplar wood, and I uttered a cry 
of astonishment on beholding the interior of 
this marvellous machine. 

Destitute of all the materials necessary to 
execute the work he had undertaken, the 
carpenter had made use of everything he 
could appropriate to its construction. Iron, 
copper, wood, and bits of flint had been em- 
ployed. In the whole works of the clock, 
there were not two bits of anything alike, or 
any two intended for each other. It was 
evident that each of them had been fitted by 
care and skill alone to suit its neighbour, and 
had had an entirely different destination. 
The dial was a great slate on which the car- 
penter had scratched the hours with the 
points of a compass, enclosing them in alittle 
ornamental pattern done with considerable 
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taste. The bell whose sound had first caught 
my attention, was a bit of a brass pan, struck 
by a bit of iron with a knob of copper, origi- 
nally the end of an old fire shovel. All the 
rest was as remarkable for its contrivance. 
I was standing dumb before the open clock- 
case, when some one called away Jahona. 
He left us for a moment. 

“Well!” said Frantz, who had walked up 
to me, “and what think you of this per- 
formance ?” 

«That it must be a most abominable time- 
keeper, but that as one man’s creation it is 
truly wonderful. It is bewildering to think 
of the imagination, the calculation, and the 
skill it must have cost to bring such a work 
to its completion. This carpenter is a great 
mechanical genius.” 

“T hardly know what Jahona might not 
have been had his lot in life fallen else- 
where,” Frantz answered. ‘All that you 
see around you is his own creation. He 
made this furniture ; repaired these walls, 
and thatched this pigeon-house. He works 
equally well in stone, or wood, or metal. 
Invention is easier to him than imitation ; 
and he has a peculiar talent for simplifying all 
the little mechanical contrivances of every 
day life. Look at the lock upon this cup- 
board. There is not an atom of iron in it, 
and yet it is perfectly secure. Here is the 
key; made of nothing but a nail and a plug. 
You are accustomed to the smoky fire-places 
of our Breton cottages; look at this one.” 

I turned towards the chimney. It was not 
as I had previously seen in all the country 
cabins of Brittany—a great square hole, sur- 
mounted by a tall wide tunnel, giving free 
entrance to avolume of cold air, and puffing 
all the smoke back into the chamber. Ja- 
hona had fixed far into the deep hearth a bit 
of one of those immense earthern wash-tubs 
common in the villages, which by giving a 
sort of half spherical form to the fire-place 
concentrated the heat, and increased it by 
reflection. He had made a complete Rum- 
ford stove. 

‘‘He has seen modern fire-places?’’ said I 
to Frantz. 

‘‘ Never,” hereplied. ‘ There is not one 
that I know of in the whole canton, and Ja- 
hona has never been far from his native vil- 
lage. As I just now told you, Jahona does 
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not imitate, he creates or he improves. You 
may see in my house a turn-spit he has in- 
vented which rings when it isrun down. He 
has contrived a machine for grubbing up 
roots, and another for turf-cutting. He could 
hardly himself tell you how many discoveries 
of this kind owe their origin to him. It is 
usual to say about here whenever one sees 
any new or convenient contrivance, any sim- 
ple or ingenious piece of mechanism—“ that 
was made by Jahona.’’ If his constant cra- 
ving after enterprisé¢ did not ruin him, he 
would be quite well off for a peasant in this 
part of the country; that is to say, he would 
eat bacon twice a week and a good meal of 
black bread every day; but when a fit of in- 
vention comes upon him, he neglects his 
daily labour, dissatisfies his customers, and 
is thrown out of employment. Jahona is, in- 
deed, no ordinary workman; he studied three 
years for the ministry, and received the ru- 
diments of a classical education. He has 
even retained some scraps of Latin, which he 
is fond of bringing out in conversation with a 
tinge of pedantry, not unmixed with pride. 
His talents are eccentric and ill-directed 
never taking the high road to anything; and 
he is continually made restless by a fever of 
inspiration. His imagination is as much 
shown in his mechanical contrivances as in 
his artistic designs. Poetry and mathemat- 
ics live in common and good fellowship in 
his brain. Unluckily, he is constantly at a 
loss for the means of carrying his ideas into 
execution. He isavery unhappy man. He 
would not tell you so. I doubt if he has ever 
said so to himself. But if you watch him 
closely, you will every now and then disco- 
ver constrained movements and starts of 
pain, whi~h indicate a hidden wound.” 

As Frantz concluded, Jahona came back, 
accompanied bya priest. At the first glance, 
I recognized in him one of those bon vivant 
curés who may be found even in Brittany, 
though there, perhaps, more rarely than else- 
where—mere tonsured public functionaries— 


who look after God Almighty’s business, as| 


the village schoolmaster looks after that of 
the government. As soon as he saw us, he’ 
pulled off his shovel hat, gave a hearty jovial 
laugh, and shook hands with Frantz, whom' 
he knew. He told us that he had come to 
see a statue of the Virgin that Jahona was 


carving for his church; and he complained 
very much of the carpenter’s having kept 
him waiting six months for its completion. 

‘* You must make allowances for Jahona,”’ 
I said to him, “ he is not an ordinary man.” 

‘“ Very true,” answered the curé, in alow 
voice, ‘‘ the poor devil is more than half a 
fool.”’ 

Meanwhile, the carpenter had got out his 
work from a corner of his house, and brought 
it to the door that we might see it more dis- 
tinctly. He took off the cloths that covered 
it, and we perceived an almost finished sta- 
tue of the Virgin. 

My first movement was a start of surprise. 
My ideas of the Virgin were so associated 
with certain Raphaelesque fottns, that I could 
not recognise her in the work of Jahona. I 
had expected to see the usual figure of a 
young woman, with her eyes cast down, 
holding a naked smiling infant in her arms. 
But the first feeling of disappointment over, 
I begun to examine in detail the work of the 
carpenter; and by degrees, as I got rid of 
my old impressions, the idea of the artist 
rose clearly before me. The Virgin was 
seated in a position of lassitude and discour- 
agement. Her son was sleeping slung upon 
her bosom in such a manner as to hide his 
face completely. The features of the Virgin 
wore a look of painful restlessness—an ex- 
pression of dread. A convulsive movement 
of the arms strained her infant to her heart, 
as if she hoped to hide him or to save him 
from impending danger. Through all the 
anxiety depicted on her countenance, there 
transpired a kind of simple earnest goodness, 
and her attitude was expressive of Breton 
character, to which the last touch was given 
by her peasant costume. I gazed with sur- 
prise on this powerful conception. Till that 
moment I had only seen statues of the Mo- 
ther of Jesus; this was the Mother of Christ. 
‘It was Mary, under the influence of the 
thought that the baby on her breast is the 
‘Son of God,—Mary, overwhelmed with the 
mightiness of the mystery with which she is 
associated; fearing for herself and for her 
babe, because she feels they are beyond the 
course of ordinary humanity, and that some- 
'thing marvellous is ao in store for them, 
‘Mary, whose woman’s nature has gleamed 
‘out in a moment of forgetfulness of her di- 
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vine mission, looking with dread at the great 
Cross shadowed in the distance, raised for | 
man’s redemption, and moved by a mother’s | 
instinct in her breast which makes her trem- 
ble. It was not the Virgin I had so often 
seen depicted in the celestial calmness of her 
exaltation and maternity; it was the Virgin 
in her suffering and mortal nature; the per- 
fect symbol of woman’s position in the world. 

I was absorbed in contemplating the per- 
formance of the carpenter, when the curé, 
who had been talking with my friend, drew 
near and stood beside me. 

‘* Well!” said he, ‘‘ how has he done it?” 

I made no answer. He bent his head and 
took a nearer view. 

“ Why—how is this, Jahona?”’ he sud- 

denly exclaimed, ‘You have made our 
Holy Virgin a most doleful looking mother. 
My good fellaw, what did you make her look- 
ing so for ?”’ 
' «Excuse me, Monsieur le recteur,”’ re- 
plied Jahona, “ but if your reverence thinks 
of the age of the child Jesus, you will re- 
member that the Holy Virgin is afraid of 
Herod, and has just escaped the Massacre of 
the Innocents.” 

I had not thought of this, which gave the 
group, besides its merit of expression, suita- 
bleness and historical veracity, But it had 
no effect upon the curé. 

“And what of that?’ he said. ‘ You 
had better have made her smile as she does 
in pictures. You must not forget the Virgin 
was a mother.” 

‘‘ Yes-—mater dolorosa,’’ whispered Jahona 
with a quiet smile. 

And the infant Jesus !’’ resumed the curé. 
‘One can’t tell what he looks like, muffled 
up in that way ;—why didn’t you turn his 
face round ?” 

‘‘ Because I did not know how to make the 
face of the Son of God.”’ 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. Then 
turning towards the carpenter’s production, 
he exclaimed, 

“ Well! it is lucky the painters are com- 
ing to do up some of our things next month. 
A little paint will make a change. We'll 
give the Virgin a colour in her face, and 
make her smile notwithstanding the Massa- 
cre of the Innocents.”’ 


sociation of ideas which he seemed to con- 
sider vastly witty, and after having desired 
Jahona to finish it off at once, departed. 

We went on chatting with the carpenter, 
who showed us several unfinished produc- 
tions. We were just going away when my 
eyes happening to turn towards the corner of 
the house, lighted upon a large number of 
planks which had attracted my notice on first 
entering, and which seemed to be materials 
collected for some sort of carpentry. 

‘* What’s that?’ [ asked Jahona. 

He blushed a little as he answered, ‘It is 
the beginning of a mill.” 

‘Do you make mills ?”’ I cried. 

‘* He wants to make one for himself,”’ said 
Frantz, laughing. ‘ Jahona has a dominant 
idea; he wants to transform his dove-cote 
into a wind-mill. There are not many in 
this neighbourhood: nat enough to be suffi- 
cient for the farmers. Jahona rightly thinks 
that if he could make one it would be very 
profitable, Unluckily the weather and the 
state of his funds have been against him, for 
it is now a long time since the work was 
begun.” 

“Seven years, monsieur,” said Jahona. 
“No less than seven years !” 

“But have you made no progress with the 
work ?” 

An expression of deep sadness passed 
over the face of the carpenter, as he an- 
swered hesitatingly, 

‘‘Tt was all done a year ago. I wanted 
nothing but the mill-stones, but the winter 
was very severe. I was out of work—and 
wood is so scarce in this neighborhood. My 
good woman burnt up a great deal of my 
mill to warm our poor little children. I had 
to begin all over again.” 

“And you were not discouraged ?” 

“ Why should I be? Even if it should 
take me seven more years, it does not mat- 
ter so I get my wind-mill after all. The dis- 
tance is great between Commana and Juim- 
per, yet even a child can accomplish it by 
putting one little foot steadily before the 
other.” 

I gazed with admiration on this man of 
bronze, who had worked steadily seven years 
for one object—who had put his whole soul 
into it, and associated with it all his pleasant 





He laughed himself very loud at this as- 


visions of the future; who having failed at 
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the moment of accomplishing his wishes, had | 
quitely begun all over again, in spite of his’ 
gray hairs without a single murmur. So 
much patient courage and strength of will 
appeared really wonderful. 

“Have you never thought of removing 
from your village?’ Ienquired. “In alarge | 
town your inventive genius might have 
made your fortune.’”’ He shook his head. 

‘Fortune is not often found where people | 
seek her, monsieur; she is where God has 
placed her. The little wren as often finds 
a grain of corn in the open fields as in the 
court-yard of a castle.” 

“But do you never feel sorry you are no- 


there four mighty arms labouring in my 
service; oaken and canvas arms, never faint, 
never weary. Then I shall be able to work 
at what I will. Ishall have time to think 
without fearofany customer. A miller you 
see has never much to do. As long as his 
sails are spinning round he may be easy ; God 
Almighty’s wind will bake his bread for him. 
If ever you come back intothis neighbourhood, 
Monsieur, and see four sails at work above the 


‘thatched roof of this cottage, you may say 


that a man named Jahona resides there who 
has nothing further upon earth to ask Al- 
mighty God for.” 

Having said these words with a sort of 





thing more than anobscure village carpenter? 
Are you never melancholy when having 
finished something as beautiful as yonder 
statue of the Virgin, persons come here and 
presume to find fault with it ?”’ 

Jahona shrugged his shoulders with a sad, 
sweet smile, and answered : 

‘‘ Those who pay havea right to their 
opinion, Monsieur.” Iwas greatly moved. 
Till then I had always associated unacknowl- 
edged genius with the fable of the lion dying 
under the combined attacks of irritating in- 
sects with a last roar of rage against his puny 
persecutors ; but a great man clothed in rags 
now stood before me, discounting his distinc- 
tion for a franc a day, and allowing the 
ignorant to buffet his inspiration without a 
frown on his high brow, without a trace of 
angry scorn in the expression of his fea- 
tures.. Here was a village Michael Angelo— 
the mill he had been forced to turn after sev- 
en years of labour was to him Saint Peter’s;— 
his statues were to be bedaubed to alter his 
design and make them smile—and yet he 
remained calm and benevolent, without a 
grudge against society. He would not even 
have understood the admiration thatI felt 
for him ! 

We left the house and stopped a few steps 
off to gaze at the abode of the carpenter, 


Jahona was looking at it with a sort of dreamy, 


happy expression. His eyes seemed tra- 


‘cing in the air the white sails of the wind 


mill which his fancy nad created. 

Our eyes met; and he saw I understood his 
feelings. 

“Yes Monsieur,”’ he answered withasmile, 
‘‘one of these days there will be whirling 


rustic elegance, and a degree of feeling which 
| ' 

awakened my emotion, the carpenter took 
‘off his hat, wished us a good morning and 
a moment after had gone into his cabin. 

“Well!” said my friend, when we had 
walked a little way in silence, ‘‘and what do 
you think of this man now ?” 

‘ That he is an extraordinary genius whose 
talents will have accomplished nothing save 
a bad clock and a wind-mill.” 

‘‘Provided he does make his mill,’’ Frantz 
answered. 

“Why not?” 

‘« Because he has an internal tumour, that 
he is not aware of; he will be dead ere eigh- 
teen months have passed, and his mill will 
not be done.”’ 

I uttered a cry, and stopped short suddenly, 
turning involuntarily towards Jahona’s pi- 
geon-house with a look of pain and horror. 

The poor mechanic was once more standing 
before his curiously contrived cottage, gazing 
upwards towards its roof as though thinking 
of his wind-mill, and three of his little chil- 
dren were playing round the door. 





AN HOUR IN AN ANTECHAMBER. 


Ilow irksome for a freeman thus to wait 

The summons which may license him to see 
The minister who holds the seal of state, 

Who wields its sword, or keeps its treasure key ; 
Here whilst one yawns or walks impatiently, 

He feels ’twere happier far to hold the plough, 
Or stalk with dog and gun the forest free, - 

Rather than seek for place as he doth now, 
Abasing him before man’s face to bow. 


This cloistered silence, these thick-matted floors ; 
That supercilious menial who withdrew ; 
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The sullen echo of far clanging doors; 

These hedge the magnate we but lately knew 
Of speech profuse, accessible to view, 

When fame and station hung upon a vote ; 
But now the lord of an obsequious crew, 

His frown or smile the fortunes doth denote 


Of him who waits without with message or with note! 


Off this vile bondage! we were never born 
To cringe for favor, or to sue for bread ; 
Nor has dishonor any term of scorn 
So bitter that we should its stigma dread, 
More than by human bounty to be fed ; 
Leave we this haunt of sycophants and knaves, 
And of our memory be it ever said, 
That from our cradle to our humble graves, 
We never yet were any master’s slaves. 


WasHINnGTON, 1854. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE, 


Al Paraphrase of the 13th Chapter of the First 


Epistle to.the Corinthians. 


Mr. Epitor: The following piece was written some 
years ago by a gentleman of our State, and published at 
the time in a Northern Magazine, entitled the “ Pano- 
plist;” and having recently received a copy of it taken 
from that work, I now submit it to you to record, if you 
please, in your “Southern Literary Messenger,”— 
where it may be more at home, and where perhaps it ought 


to be preserved. 


Richmond, March 10th, 1854. 


W. M. 


Had I the language of an angel’s tongue, 

To win the old, and fascinate the young ; 
Without true love, my eloquence were vain, 

As the harsh trump or tinkling cymbal’s strain. 


And give me Knowledge, with her eagle eye, 
To pierce the labyrinth of mystery ; 

Keen Prophecy, to look creation through, 
And call up all faturity to view ; 

Strong Faith, with power of miracle conferr’d, 
To move a mountain with a little word; 
Without true Love—alas! I must confess, 
My proudest gifts are less than nothingness. 


And let me scatter all my ample store, 

To feed and cherish the unhappy poor, 

Then melt myself jn Persecution’s flame, 

Till simple Zeal shall canonize my name; 

If Love breathe not her incense from the fires, 
Heav’n scorns the sacrifice which man admires, 
And all my virtue with myself expires. 


Love suffers long with meekly patient mind, 
And envies not the proudest of mankind ; 
Vaunts not herself with an inflated heart, 

But gracefully performs her modest part; 
Seeks not her own, is slow to take offence, 

And thinks no evil on a false pretence ; 

Yet takes not pleasure in the guilty deed, 

But smiles to see the righteous cause succeed, 


While mindful of the grace she prays from Heav’n, 


She bears and hopes, forgiving as forgiv’n. 





Love never fails—though all things here decay, 
And pass like dreams of vanity away. 

Silence the lips of Prophecy shall seal, 

When Time has nothing further to reveal ; 
Loquacious Eloquence one day shall cease, 

And all her thousand tongues be hushed in peace ; 
Knowledge herself, to man in mercy giv’n, 

The friend of Faith, and honest guide to Heav’n; 
Waits but the dawn of God's eternal day, 

Then gladly throws fair Reason’s torch away. 
For as the man, when time his freedom brings, 
Puts by his toys and other childish things, 

Ev’n thus the soul, when she is fully grown, 
Will smile to think how little she had known. 


Now here forlorn on earth, ’tis but through Hope, 
The rapt astronomer’s dim telescope, 

We view the shining wonders of the sky, 

All faint and twinkling to our mortal eye. 

But when the last great day breaks o’er the poles, 
A flood of vision rushes on our souls, 

And clad in light, we stand before the throne, 
Transparent all, and know as we are known. 


And now abide on earth, Faith, Hope and Love, 
All dear to man, and true to God above; 

The fabled Graces not so fair to see, 

And Love is still the fairest of the three. 





SONNETS 


On the refusal of the Legislature of a neigh- 
boring State to appropriate any amount for 
the erection of a Monument to the memory 
of a distinguished statesman, 


Ye cannot add by any pile YE raise 
One jot or tittle to the Statemen’s fame; 

That the world knows—to the far-future days 
Belongs his glory, and its radiant flame 

Will burn, when ye are dead, decayed, forgot ; 

Therefore, your opposition matters not ; 

The thin-masqued jealousies of present time, 
Unburied in his grave, survive to keep 
The clash of discord o’er his honored sleep, 

But for his great, wise acts, his faith sublime, 
All that the soul of genius sanctifies ; 

These mount where viler passions cannot climb, 
These live where palsied malice faints and dies, 


lI. 


Still must the common voice condemn the deed, 
The common heart swell with an outraged pride, 
That the poor purchase of the paltry meed, 
His country owed him, should be thus denied ; 
Shame on the Senate! Shame on every hand 
Which did not falter when recording there, 
The basest act achieved for many a year. 
To fire the scorn of the whole Southern land ; 
Nor the South only, for our foes will cry, 
“ Out! on your petty, paste-board chivalry ; 
The people who refuse to crown the great, 
Aud good with honor, do themselves eclipse, 
And doubly shameless is the recreant State, 
W hese condemnation comes from her own lips.” 
Pav. H. Hayng, 
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THE NEW LITERATURE,* 


No trait in the literary development of the 
age is more striking than the importance 
which seems suddenly to have attached to 
what we call Juveniles—books for children, 
that istosay. Atno former period has there 
been any movement of a similar description 
so observable as the present one. Children 
seem to rule; the nursery appears to have 
issued its edict, and straightway all that ge- 
nius which once bent itself laboriously over 
history and polemics, and the severe tomes 
of serious thought, throws aside its import- 
ant studies, smooths the wrinkled brow, and 
with a smile upon the lips, betakes itself to 
sporting in the flowery fields of juvenile ro- 
mance. All the old water-courses seem bro- 
ken up and obliterated—the stream runs in 
new channels; and, if we may be permitted 
to pursue the lame metaphor, the current 
which once bore up many ships now only 
serves ta buoy the toy-boats of the child. 
Like all metaphor an exaggeration, but the 
truth is none the less striking. No one who 
has cast his eye over the catalogues of Amer- 
ican publications during the year which has 
just elapsed, can have failed to observe the 
vast preponderance of books, whose avowed 
intent is to amuse and instruct the youthful 
hopes of our land; and the very best minds 
we have, wrote these volumes :—Hawthorne, 
and Miss Warner, and the poet Stoddard, 
and a host of other brilliant knights of the 
quill, who hearing the nursery edict, bowed 
their heads and obeyed. 

Where will it end? What will become of 
those gentleman who are called “great au- 
thors” by the world, if the present flood of 
child-literature continues to overwhelm with 
a new deluge the ‘celebrated productions” 
of the magnates in letters? There is no 
room for doubt—-the child rules and leads in 
contented vassalage the best minds of the 
Old and the New World—Europe and Amer- 
ica. Thackeray is compelled to chronicle 
the sayings and doings of ‘ Doctor Birch and 
his young friends ;’’—Dickens must stop, ina 


*Mr. Rornerrory’s Cartprex. Kart Krinken 
aND HIs CuristMas Stockine. By the authors of the 
Wide Wide World,” and “ Dollars and Cents;” New 
York, G. P. Putnam, 1854. 


measure, his great romances, and straight- 
way write “ A Child’s History of England: — 
Hans Andersen, that noble poet whose bright 
pen seems illuminated always by the internal 
light of noble thought, is no longer at liberty 
to compose brilliant ‘“‘Improvisatores,’”’ but 
must expend,his thoughts and time and toil 
upon fairy tales; upon ‘‘ Wonder Books” 
and ‘ Picture Books,’’ 
ries of Kay’s and Gerdas, little match girls, 
and all the personages who people the bright 
realm of Faéry. 

In America, Mr. Hawthorne is taken pri- 
soner also; and is no longer permitted to 
write Scarlet Letters, or build his Seven 
Gabled Houses. The author of these works 
has yielded, and the world knows what de- 
lightful prose poems he has since produced 
for children—poems, which when his former 
works are dead, will live still; because Art 
forever vindicates herself and exalts what 
humbles itself, raising the true above that 
which is nottrue. Lastly, Miss Warner, the 
authoress of the ‘“‘ Wide-Wide World,” and 
“Queechy,” gives us the volumes whose 
titles we have copied at the commencement 
of this paper, and the triumph of the nursery 
is complete. 

Where, we repeat, will itend? Will Mr. 
Macaulay take to editing a new and impro- 
ved edition of the ‘History of Mother 
Goose ;” Carlyle be constrained to write 
‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets,” on the isoteric sig- 
nificance of ‘‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,”’ and the 
Princess Beautiful?” Will Lamartine stop 
writing histories to compose fairy tales, (like 
his ‘*Confidences ;””) and Dumas and Sue 
find their vogue passed away, and the ‘“‘ Com- 
tesse Berthe’”’ and ‘‘ Latouriére’’ be consid- 
ered the finest of their works? Where is all 
this flood going to have its debouchement? 
Will it irrigate the arid fields making them 
yield fruit, and blossom as the rose, or will it 
sweep before it every obstacle, and confound 
everything in its rush? Is it for good or 
for evil? 

We think the answer is very plain. The 
movement is so full of promise, so worthy in 
itself that, for ourselves, we rejoice in it 
wholly and without reservation. It will im- 
prove letters. Intellect is above all too self- 
reliant, and is apt to exalt the brain above 





the heart—a great mistake, a fatal error. 


and countless histo- 
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The pure intellect divorced from the heart, 
by which we mean the sympathies, impulses, 
feelings of every description, which charac- 
terise our moral nature, is a machine without 
the regulating wheel—a ship without a com- 
pass. The greater the power of the brain, 
the more fatal will be the absence of heart; 
and this is so true that we cannot ever con- 
ceive a gigantic intellect destitute of heart— 
for the world among all its monsters has ne- 
ver produced such a hideous abortion. Yet 
this is the tendency of that self-reliant intel- 
lect which treads all flowers under its feet, 
ignorant that it walks above fires concealed 
beneath deceitful ashes. Such natures want 
the crowning power of the brain—conscious- 
ness of weakness. They need humility—to 
understand that the Spring flower contains 
more beauty and purity, and carries with it 
the proof of a power and strength greater 
than that of their most brilliant thoughts— 
their highest flights. All men need this les- 
son, for intellect reigns in our work-a-day 
world ; and it is precisely because we are of 
opinion that the new literary movement has 
the desired tendency, that it is so much to 
our taste. 

This is rather a prolonged introduction to 
the few words we have to say of thet most 
charming of writers and purest of philoso- 


trials of the world. Many sermons are 
preached in other places than the pulpit. 
We think that Miss Warner’s works are 
among the strongest and most beautiful. 
Certain critics have taken exception to the 
variety of gifts united in her pictures of chil- 
dren, and, so, called the work unnatural. We 
dissent from this opinion, totally, in every 
point; but without pausing to discuss what is 
scarcely to our purpose, we may say without 
fear of dissent from any reader whatsoever, 
that the ‘‘moral” of these books is beyond 
criticism. We use the word moral in its fa- 
miliar sense, and mean that Miss Warner’s 
books make the reader purer, clear the at- 
mosphere around him, open the blue sky 
above as the wind does when it sweeps away 
the clouds and vapors ; when the purity and 
beauty of the world seems to revive, rising 
from sleep; when all is brighter for the 
| clouds of trial. 
the first work, the trial was in the form of a 
violent temper, and a tormentor who assailed 
the child on that weak-side with a relent- 
less, never-céasing persecution. Against 
this persecution, assailing her systematically 
throughout every hour of the day, and dri- 
ving her nearly mad with the conflict of emo- 
tions, pride and passion and self-condemna- 
tion—the child had her Bible only. Still that 





phers—if we may so designate a lady—the 
authoress of the “Wide Wide World.” We 
have no intention of cfiticising any produc- 
tion of her pen, and only fear that we shall 
be guilty of extravagance in speaking of her 
writings. We well recollect our first peru- 
sal of the ‘ Wide Wide World,” and we 
then predicted its success. It deserved to 
succeed if a pure and beautiful work of Art, 
full of the most exalted piety, and as true to 
life and human nature as reality itself, de- 


serve success. “ Queechy,” which followed! 


it was its twin sister; and if the features 
were somewhat more arch and changeable 
and inviting, there was no such difference in 
the heart. The two books were dedicated to 
a single idea, and surely a grand idea! In 
both the object is to paint every-day life with 


its pleasures and annoyances, its sunshine’ 


and shadow, its joys and sufferings: and 
then, as a frame to the picture, a burden to 
the strain, to indicate the source from which 
humanity may gather strength to resist the 


was quite enough. And how she at last 
overcame everything is all written there in 
‘the most delightful tale that has probably 
ever been written. 

We have said that “Queechy” had the 
same theme—the dominant idea was iden- 
tical in both; we may say as much of the 
two little works whose titles we have written 
at the commencement of this rambling pa- 
| per,—which we have read quite through from 
title page to finis with the very greatest 
pleasure—and for which finally we return 
our thanks to the writers, and like Oliver 
ask for more. Miss Warner’s co-worker in 
this little series is a character in her last 
work : the readers of Queechy will doubtless 
remember “ Hugh ;” and we only take no- 
tice of this circumstance to say that we 
should have suspected that the writer was a 
lady: and even possibly related to herself. 

In a mere literary point of view “ Karl 
-Krinken” is quite a little gem, and there is 
la delightful humor in some passages wherein 








In the case of “Ellen,” in | 
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figures the young gentleman who gives his 
name tothe work. We recollect ‘“ Silky’ 
perfectly well and rejoice to have known the 
little girl of whom the copper coin dis- 
courses. ‘Mr. Rutherford’s Children’’ is 
very pleasant reading but does not please us 
so much as its companion. Doubtless it 
was designed for the exceedingly juvenile 
—such little girls indeed as Chrissa and Sybil 
whose various adventures with Miss Jenkins 
and other persons are very pleasing. 

Let us before ending our brief and hasty 
notice of the new movement in letters, once 
again repeat that it has our most cordial 
good wishes. The importance of training 
children purely cannot be over estima- 
ted; and all experience shows that books 
exert @ more powerful influence upon the 
child’s mind than any mere precepts. The 
moral discourse is forgotten—the tale is 
shrined in the child’s memory and heart. 
How important then that this thirst of child- 
hood for fiction—for the child is above all, 
imaginative—should be supplied with water 
from a limpid and pure source, rather than 
with the bitter and poisonous draught which 
burns its way and vitiates every thing in its 
track. We would have children play in 
fairy land, and have pretty, pure, sympathet- 
ic tales to listen to, such 2s would make them 
laugh and on occasion bring to their eyes the 
April tears of childhood. We would have 
every book they read say audibly, “See 
the beautiful sunshine and look how fair and 
lovely the flowers are—God made them and 
you too—love God :” not make the eyes drow- 
sy with long moral discourses endeavoring to 
show how the universe is merely an abortion 
which itis a sin to be happy in—whose sun- 
light is a mockery. In one word, we would 
have ‘all books for children full of bright, 
cheerful, loving,'pure philosophy—bright like 
the sky, pure like the stream: on that stream, 
beneath that soft sky, we would have the 
child launch his life bark, so to float away— 
the love and beauty in his heart. The 
pages of these books should not teach ever 
Epicureanism—far from it. The joy and 


tranquil happiness, and peace should crown | 


the struggle : and this is the beautiful thought 
which runs like a golden thread through the 
first works of which we have spoken. We 
trust that the volume will become more pop- 





ular than ever before—if that be possible— 
and shall look for the remaining volumes of 
‘Ellen Montgomery’s bookshelf’ with the 
hope that they may delight us half so much 
as those we have already gone through. 





To 2 Bird heard Singing in December. 


BY J. MORTIMER KILGOUR,. 


Why thus alone, in the naked wood, 
Is thy gentle voice still heard ? 

Say why, in this dreary solitude, 
Dost thou linger still sweet bird? 

Thy companions all long since have gone 
Toa warmer clime away— 

Sweet warbler, why art thou here alone, 
Amid scenes of death and decay ? 


I know that you love the wild-wood bowers, 
Where your little nest was hung; 

Where bloomed the fragrant shrubs and flowers 
Amid which you played and sung— 

I know that you love the sparkling streams, 
Where you dipp’d your glossy wing, 

When Nature basked in the smiling leaves 
Of the glad and glowing Spring : 


But hear you not cold Winter’s howl, 
Which tells you that Summer is past ; 

Oh! see you not his terrible scowl 
As he rides on the Northern blast ? 

With his skeleton hand he weaves a shroud, 
For the dust of glories fled ; 

And he comes with wind, and storm and raiu, 
To the burial of the dead! 


Then away, sweet bird, to some warmer clime, 
But thy stay need not be long: 

Oh! return again, with the mild Spring-time, 
To sing thy melodious song— 

Réturn when meadow and wood and plain 
Are vocal with joy and mirth— 

When Winter has fled with his howling train, 
To the uttermost parts of the earth. 


Return, and the woods will again be green, 
And the earth and sky be bright— 

When the Spring has thrown o’er the verdant scene 
Her flowery robe of light, 

Then thy little heart will again rejoice, 
In the fragrant wild-wood bowers, 

As thou sing’st, all day, with thy gentle voice, 
Thy tale of love to the flowers. 


When the light of youth from the heart is gone, 
And its proudest hopes have fled— 
When it seems to beat in the world alone, 
O’er the graves of its buried dead— 
Oh! that it like the birds could fly 
Away to some happier sphere, 
And find the joys ‘neath a softer sky 
That are lost forever here! 
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Notes of the Overland Journey to the East. 
CONCLUDED. 


The sea had scarcely a ripple upon its sur- 
face on the morning that we sailed from 
Point de Galle; and the good steamer Gan- 
ges, in which we embarked, bore us rapidly 
around the Southern coast, and into the wa- 
ters of the Bay of Bengal and Indian Ocean. 

We now numbered but fifteen passengers, 
the great body of our fellow voyagers having 
proceeded to India; consequently, in the 
more spacious room allotted us, we found 
some compensation for the loss of their plea- 
sant society. 

To the unusual quiet which prevailed, af- 
ter the bustle of shipboard to which we had 
been accustomed, we were at first inclined 
to attribute our somnorific tendencies by day 
and prolonged deep sleep at night; but we 
soon discovered that this was owing to a far 
different cause. Snugly stowed away below 
was a goodly freight of opium, and the odour 
from this narcotic drug stole through the 
bulk-heads and pervaded the air of the ca- 
bins with as effectuala result as did the wand 
of Prospero over the ‘“‘dull’’ Miranda, and 
like her we “could not choose,” so “ gave 
it way.” 

Day after day of unvarying calm and sun- 
shine cheered our passage to Penang; the 
sun each evening going down amid clouds 
piled in shapes the most fantastical and in 
hues of indescribable splendour. It was no 
‘‘poet’s license’ which permitted the great 
bard to sing the wonders of those vapory 
formations whose shapes so often mimic 
those of earth: 


“ Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour something like a bear or lion, 

A towered citadel, a pendant rock 

With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the wind 
And mock our eyes with air: 

That which is now a horse even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 

As water is in water.” © 


So, when this “ indistinctness’’ closed our 
tropical exhibition of “dissolving views,” 
and the night succeeded, how brilliant was 
the planetary world which she disclosed, and 


Vor. XX—28 


how clearly defined stood forth the constel- 
lations; the familiar form of the Ursa Ma- 
jor; the glittering belt of Orion; Sirius daz- 
zled us with an excess of splendour, and the 
Southern Cross for the first time, to many of 
us, rose above the altar of the deep. 

On the fifth day, we sighted the Sumatra 
coast; and running between a group of 
densely wooded islands at its north-western 
extremity, soon after entered the Straits of 
Malacca. 

The following day in the afternoon, we 
came to anchor off Penang—the approach to 
which is exceedingly beautiful. A majestic 
range of mountains first greets the eye, and 
presents a bold, irregular outline, gradually 
decreasing in height as it approaches the 
South. These hills shut in the triangular 
shaped valley of Penang—the only level por- 
tion of the island, and upon which the town 
extends, consisting of neat stone-houses, sep- 
arated by luxuriant enclosures. Along the 
coast, as at Ceylon, are immense groves of 
the Cocoa-nut and Araca Palm, from the lat- 
ter of which the island takes its name, Pe- 
nang, being the Malay term for the Areca or 
Betel nut, which the island is thought to re- 
semble in shape. 

We were conveyed to the shore in long 
sharp-pointed boats, fantastically painted, 
and the oars, consisting of poles attached to 
circular pieces of wood, were pulled by white 
turbaned Malays. 

We had but a few hours to sojourn in that 
beautiful isle, which although sufficient to 
afford an impression of its general character, 
by no means satisfied our desire to linger 
amid its luxuriant charms. ‘The lightness 
and purity of the atmosphere of Penang,” 
says Montgomery Martin, ‘elevate the spi- 
rits and render the step free and buoyant, 
while the splendid and varied scenery, the 
island itself with its hills and dales, the calm 
ocean around studded with verdant isles and 
the opposite coast of Quedah with chains of 
mountains towering chain over chain, com- 
bined with the health-inspiring breezes, ren- 
der a residence among the gardens of Pe- 
nang of much value to the invalid.” 

Leaving behind the neat cluster of Chi- 
nese Godowns or shops, and other buildings, 
forming the immediate town, we rode rapidly 





for a mile or two over a beautiful clean road 
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of red gravel, and between ranges of private 
villas of extreme neatness, which were sur- 
rounded by gardens, and separated from each 
other and the road by high impenetrable 
hedges. 

While partaking of the hospitalities ex- 
tended to us by some of the American resi- 
dents, we were enabled to examine the inte- 
rior arrangement of these houses, which are 
built with a view to every comfort. The 
thick stone wall and floors render the dwel- 
lings cool in the warmest day, and the lofty 
apartments generally open upon verandahs 
encircling or fronting each mansion. Not a 
pane of glass is visible; the large windows, 
which extend to the floor, being protected by 
blinds, and the equable state of the climate 
where the nipping airs of winter never pene- 
trate, rendering other enclosures unnecessa- 
ry. In these dwellings, we were amused by 
observing the large number of lizards collect- 
ed upon the damp ceiling of the drawing 
rooms; and we found that their domestica- 
tion was encouraged ;—this little animal be- 
ing one of the greatest friends to man in a 
climate which is necessarily infested with 
the insect tribe, and particularly with mos- 
quitos. The lizards seldom descend from 
their elevated position, where, clinging to the 
ceiling, they remain perfectly passive, watch- 
ing for their prey, upon which they dart with 
wonderful rapidity. 

We were regaled at Penang with fruit in 
its highest state of perfection, many kinds 
of which are peculiar to the island, and are 


not met with beyond the limits of the Straits.. 
. The delicious Mangosheen, Rambertin and 


Custard Apple, together with Pine Apples 
and Oranges, the former of exceedingly fine 
flavour, were offered in great abundance. 

The climate which so favours these deli- 
cate articles for the palate, nourishes with 
rare beauty a profuse variety of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. ‘On the mountains, grow the 
Poon, Bitanger, Rangas, Red Poon, Dam- 
merlant Wood Oil Tree and the Cyprus, and 
some superb specimens of the arborescent 
ferns.” Of this latter, we saw many. beau- 
tiful varieties, mingling with the taller vege- 
tation which belted the roads. 

Pepper and the Betel-nut form prominent 
articles of export from Penang; the latter is 
the production: of a slender palm tree, and is 


of universal use among the native population 
of the East Indies as a masticatory. The 
nut is mixed with chwnam or shell lime, and 
a small quantity of ferra japonica ; and in 
this state it is chewed incessantly, imparting 
to the lips and teeth a vermilion tinge, which 
in time turns the latter black. 

The climate of Penang is exceedingly 
equable, the thermometer indicating from 76 
to 90 Farenheit, the whole year round; and 
on this account, invalids, as have been men- 
tioned, derive much benefit from its salabri- 
ous air. 

The foreign residents, in addition to their 
dwellings in the valley, have numerous dun- 
galows or rustic huts which grace the ele- 
vations back of the town, and afford delight- 
ful retreats during the hot months—a cool 
temperature constantly prevailing there, not- 
withstanding the heat of the valley below. 

The population is of an exceedingly motley 
character, consisting mainly of Malays and 
emigrant Chinese. The latter form a well- 
behaved and important class, conducting 
most of the local trade of the place. The 
Malays are copper-coloured, and possess the 
strong lineaments of a ferocious and vindic- 
tive people. The character which this race 
has ever borne for violence and cruelty 
seems not to have become ameliorated with 
time and intercourse with civilized nations. 
Foreign vessels are constantly attacked up- 
on the neighbouring waters, and their crews 
murdered with savage ferocity. On the day 
succeeding our departure from Penang, four 
Malays were executed for having, a few 
weeks previously, attacked a European ves- 
sel, murdered the crew, and subjected the 
captain and his wife to the most horrid bar- 
barities, too revolting in their mature to be 
detailed. . 

We sailed at midnight; as: our row-boat 
shot through the waves, the effect of the 
phosphorescent character of the water was 
singularly beautiful, each dip of the oar seem- 
ing to penetrate a body of liquid green fire, 


which encireled the blade like a flame: 


when lifted into air, falling off again like 
moulten iron from a puddling furnace. So 
powerful was the illusion created by these 
luminous waters, that it was difficulé to real- 
ize that we were not travelling a sea of fire. 








We occupied about two days in running 
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down the Straits to Singapore, during which, 
the vicinity of the Sumatra shore and nume- 
rous islands, together with the frequent pas- 
sing of native and foreign vessels, afforded a 
pleasing variety. We obtained large quanti- 
ties of drift wood, being partly the trunks of 
trees washed off the shore, portions of wreck- 
ed vessels, broken spars and the like. 

It was night when we stopped our paddles 
off Malacca for the purpose of receiving on 
board the mails from that port; but, after 
discharging rockets, and perceiving the evi- 
dence of recognition from the shore, we pro- 
ceeded on our way, the captain valuing his 
time too dearly to await the laggard move- 
ments of the post department, which should 
have been on the alert for our approach. 
Doubtless, our departure without the mails 
caused no little vexation to commercial par- 
ties, and perhaps interfered with the inter- 
change of certain smaller missives, to which 
palpitating hearts were eagerly looking for- 
ward. ; 

On the morning of the day that we reach- 
ed Singapore, the Malacca and Sumatra 
shores were both distinctly visible; and off 
our larboard bow, Mount Formosa reared its 
bold summit, near which, but a short time 
previously, thesteamer ‘ Pasha,” belonging 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
line, went down under the most appalling 
circumstances.* 

After passing numerous wooded islands 
scattered on both sides of us, a long stretch 
of land laden with trees and underbrush, and 
showing in the distance a collection of low 
white buildings, from the midst of which rose 
a tall New Englandish looking church spire, 
announced our vicinity to Singapore. Early 
in the afternoon, we dropped anchor in its 
beautiful harbour, and found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a considerable fleet of merchant- 
men, frigates, English steamers and Chinese 
junks. 


*The “Pasha” had sailed from Singapore but a few 
hours previously, bound, with the mails, to Calcutta. 
‘Towards midnight the lights of the steamer “Erin” were 
observed approaching, and by some unexplained blunder 
the helms of the two vessels were put in contrary direc- 
tions, thus causing the steamers to approach each other. 
Their proximity was not discovered until too late, when 
the bows of the “ Erin” struck the “ Pasha” amid-ships, 
and the latter sank almost immediately—the captain, 
passengers and crew escaping only with their lives. 





Here again a variety was seen in the char- 
acter of the boats which conveyed us to the 
shore, and which were covered with a pro- 
tecting tent-like shed of matting—the blades 
of the oars were diamond-shaped instead of 
round, and the Malays wore generally the 
red instead of the white turban of their bre- 
thren of Penang. 

Singapore extends itself along a plain, be- 
hind which rises a gentle elevation called 
Government Hill, where the Governor’s man- 
sion and a tall telegraph staff are conspicu- 
ously erected. The houses forming the Eng- 
lish town are generally two stories in height, 
with stone-plastered walls, and red tiled 
roofs, sloping down, and extending beyond 
them. These red roofs and the graceful 
church spires, mingling with luxuriant foli- 
age, between which wind hard and clean 
sand-stone roads, give a pleasing effect to 
the town, whether viewed from the beautiful 
summit of Government Hill or from the wa- 
ters of the bay in front. 

To a stranger, the principal thoroughfare 
presents a most singular appearance. It is 
a long and wide street lined with the shops 
of the Chinese residents, who do most of the 
petty trade of the place. These shops are 
entirely open in front, exposing to the passer- 
by the whole interior arrangements and stock 
in trade, while over-head and along the front 
divisions of the buildings are blazoned in 
Chinese characters the signs of the occu- 
pants and the nature of their goods. The 
poorer class supply this by rudely printed 
black letters on red paper pasted wherever a 
patch of room on the exterior walls permits 
the display. 

There every variety of trade seemed to be 
represented—from the delicate artizans in 
gold and silver to the noisy blacksmith, the 
cobbler and the carpenter. Many shops dis- 
played a goodly collection of ‘tailors, all in 
a row,” sitting cross-legged, and industri- 
ously at their work; while outside, innumer- 
able barbers were shaving the bald crowns 
and dressing the long tails of their pekid- 
eyed and-clay-faced brethren. The street 
itself was alive with coolies quite naked to 
their loins, and bearing across their should- 
ers, on elastic poles of bamboo, burdens of 
every description. In fact, this portion of 
the town presents a miniature picture of Chi- 
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nese life and manners, as shown on a larger 
scale in the streets of Canton. 

As a class, the Chinese emigrants who are 
established in Singapore are a useful and 
peaceable people, forming no inconsiderable 
portion of her population, and contributing 
to the advancement of her commercial po- 
sition. 

Near this street, the warehouses or Go- 
downs of the European and American mer- 
chants are established; and at some distance 
removed from this busy and central part of 
the town is the principal hotel for the accom- 
modation of strangers. This is situated back 
of the green esplanade, which faces the har- 
bour and commands an extensive view of its 
flashing waters and its varied shipping. 
Nearly in front of the hotel, and near the 
landing, is a small white obelisk commemo- 
rative of the visit of the Governor General 
of India. 

The pleasures of riding and driving are 
much availed of in Singapore. The roads 
of hard red sand-stone are back of the town, 
running over elevated land and between 
high and luxurious foliage. The light car- 
riages in general use resemble somewhat 
the vehicle known in America as the Rock- 
away wagon, and are drawn by small, fleet 
ponies, while the driver sits upon the shaft, 
or runs beside the horse’s head, leaning his 
arm upon the neck of the animal, and thus 
keeping step with it and obtaining support. 

We observed along the road many fine 
specimens of tropical vegetation, and, from 
its close proximity to the equatorial line, be- 
ing in latitude 1° 17! north, this island may 
be considered prominent in that belt of ver- 
dure which girdles the globe with perennial 
beauty. 

Much of the surrounding lands consist of 
saline and fresh water marshes, notwith- 
standing which the climate is exceedingly 
healthy, and the production of fruits, flow- 
ers and spices abundant. The Bamboo* 


* Bamboo is especially the product of China, where its 
giowth is so ubuudant as to supply almost every require- 
ment of man. I quote here, however, the enumeration of 
its uses from the ** Commercial Guide,” of China. “The 
shoots are boiled, pickled and comfited, the roots are 
carved into fantastic images or cut into lantern handles 
and canes, the tapering culms are used for all purposes 
that poles cana be applied to in carrying, supporting, pro- 





grows profusely; the Betel Nut, Cocoa and 
other palms, the Pine-apple, Cinnamon, 
Clove, Nutmeg and Pepper trees—the latter 
forming a large article of export—are all 
found, with other less prominent produc- 
tions, in great exuberance. 

The Malayan peninsular abounds in wild 
animals of various descriptions, many of 
which find their way to Singapore, or are 
brought thither when captured, for sale. 
Ourang-outang is the Malay term for ‘“‘ Man 
of woods,”’ and this animal is found in great 
numbers in Sumatra and Borneo, from 
whence fine specimens are often seen in 
the town; myriads of Monkeys inhabit the 
woods of the interior; Armadillos and Por- 
cupines are said to be used ‘‘as pets,’’ and 
these, with other zoological specimens, were 
offered us for sale by the Malays. Alliga- 
tors, Boas, and the Cobra da Capella, whose 
bite is death, infest the interior; but prom- 
inent over all in numbers and in the devas- 
tation which marks its way, is the Royal 
Tiger. This animal comes from the forests 
of Malacca and Siam, swims across the nar- 
row strait which separates the island of Sin- 
gapore from the main land, and on the skirts 
of the forest, and close, even, to the huts of 
the natives, lies in wait for its human prey. 
So silent is its approach, so unerring and 
powerful its attack, that the poor laborer at 
work upon the plantations, although aware 
of his liability to danger, is seized and car- 
ried off before his cries can bring a rescuing 
hand. Incredible as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that from the immediate 
vicinity of Singapore about 400 persons are 
annually carried off by Tigers. The Gov- 
ernment formerly paid $100 a head for all 


pelling and measuring; for the props of houses and the 
ribs of sails, the shafts of spears, the handles and ribs of 
umbrellas and fans. The leaves are sewed into rain- 
cloaks and thatches; the epidermis, cut into splinths of 
various sizes, is woven into baskets ef every form and 
fancy, plaited into awnings, and twisted into cables. It 
furnishes the bed for sleeping, the pipe for smoking, the 
chop-sticks for eating, the broom for sweeping, the mat- 
rass to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to eat on, 
the food to eat and the fuel to cook it with; the ferule to 
govern with and the book to study from; the tapering 
plectrum for the lyre, and the dreaded instrument of the 
judge ; the skewer to pin the hair and the hat to screen 
the head, the paper to write on and the pencil to write 
with, the bucket, the bird-cage, the crab-net, the fish-pole 
and case, ure all furnished by this plaut, whose beauty 
when growing is commensurate with its usefulness when 
cut down.” 
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Tigers captured or killed, but so numerously 
did they come in, that the premium has since 
fallen to half that sum, and the hunting is 
said to be prosecuted with less vigor in con- 
sequence. 

There are but few objects of curiosity to 
the transient visitor at Singapore; among 
these the Chinese Temple, or Joss House, is 
often visited, as being a good specimen of 
the houses of worship so general in China. 

There is an extensive warehouse kept by 
Mr. Wampoo, a respectable Chinaman, which 
is frequented by foreign purchasers, and 
forms a curious resort, every thing, almost, 
being found there, from a ship’s anchor to a 
cambric needle, the latest Parisian fashion, 


the road were mere bamboo huts, built upon 
posts rising from marshy land or stagnant 
water. 

The lower order of Chinese, as we ob- 
served them, seemed that cheerful and gen- 
erally contented race which is so clearly 
marked in the lineaments of their features. 
The Malays, on the contrary, like those we 
had noticed at Penang, bore the distrustful 
expression of countenance which reveals 
their natural disposition. The large number 
of this race which we met at Singapore gave 
a better opportunity of observing their char- 
acter, the result of which seemed to confirm 
the opinions of those who have given to the 
study of the dark races so much care and 





and the most elaborate work of art. This 


attention. No doubt much injustice has 


gentleman possess an attractive villa about, been done the Malays by attributing to them 
two miles from the town, which we visited, | as a class the ferocious and predatory char- 
and were conducted by him over the exten-| acter which distinguishes only a portion ; 
sive garden which surrounds the house, and| while others are well known to be endowed 
where he indulges his taste by the cultiva-| with the gentler and higher attributes of so- 
tion of various specimens of native and for-|cial life. The Malay population of Singa- 
eign plants. The Nutmeg, Clove, and other pore, although comparing unfavorably with 
spice trees adorned the enclosure, together| the Mongolian race, are generally peaceful 
with a profuse variety of native flowers. | and well disposed, but the heated blood 
The Aviary contained a few specimens of| which circulates beneath those dark skins is 
foreign birds, and some strange looking ani-| easily excited, and when so, often leads to 
mals peered at us from their cages, or strolled results of the most lamentable character. 
about the grounds; a large Cassowary was | The greatest enemy of the Malay is opium, 
holding a pitched battle with a tormenting of which they are particularly fond, and the 
dog, and a mammoth Ourang Outang sol-| powerful influence of which upon the consti- 
emnly preceded our party, like a veteran’ tution and character is most apparent. When 





guide. 

The house itself is thoroughly Chinese, 
having the concave sloping roof supported | 
by a veranda of carved and gilt work. The 
interior arrangements, curious furniture, &c., | 
would be familar objects to all who have vis-| 
ited the celebrated Chinese Museums in our 
own country, or heard the thousand and one’ 
descriptions of China and its extraordinary 
people. 

As we had selected a very early hour in| 
the morning for a drive to Wampoo’s estab- 
lishment, we found the road on our return 
dotted with laborers going to their daily 
work ; some with rude implements for tilling 
the svil, others bearing suspended at the end 
of bamboo sticks, nicely balanced upon their 


shoulders, large panniers of vegetables or 
fruit. 


imbibed to excess it becomes a raging fire 
within him, and transforms the victim, for 
the time being, into a fiend. Maddened by 
the intoxicating poison, the Malay loosens 
the handkerchief turban from his head and 
lets fall around the excited features his wild 
disordered hair, then seizing the knife from 
his belt, he rushes furiously forth into the 
highway, intent but upon one object—death ; 
burning with but one desire—blood. Then 
woe betide the hapless creature who shall 
cross his path and the ignorant stranger who 
recognizes not in the cry, mok, which is 
shouted in every direction, and in the clang- 
ing of the public bells, sounds warning him 
to escape from the fiend. He whose pres- 
ence of mind enables him to shoot down this 
blood-thirsty maniac, comes not under the 
badge of a murderer, but is afterwards hon- 





Many of the native houses strung along 


ored as the preserver of human life. 
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The population of Singapore is variously 
estimated, from 60 to 70,000, consisting 
principally of Malays, Chinese, and the Eu- 
ropean residents. The Chinese, in point of 
numbers, equal the natives, one thousand 
or more annually settling in the place. 
The rest of the inhabitants are made up of 
natives of the coast of Coromandel, Buggies, 
Balinese, &c. 


water. In a day or two we were wrestling 
with the Monsoon’s fiercest embrace, a cur- 
tain of darkness hanging over us, and the 
maddened waters roaring and hissing around. 

This periodical wind, which occurs only 


‘with great violence in the China Sea and 
Indian Ocean, blows in a south westerly 


direction from April to October, and north 





This British settlement, but a few years 
ago a desert island, has grown into extraor- | 
dinary prosperity as a commercial entrepot 


easterly from October to April. Conse- 
quently, as our passage occurred in Decem- 
ber, we encountered it at the season of its 
greatest violence. It is very simply ac- 


for the goods of all nations—its position sl eine for as the result of diminished at- 


the grand highway of waters between the 
East and West, favoring its advantages in 
this point of view. It now sits Briarius- 
armed, stretching out its hands of commerce 
to every point of the globe, and interchang- 
ing at its busy mart the productions of every | 


mospheric pressure from the heat of the sun, 
which occurring at each tropic alternately, 
combined with the rotary motion of the 
earth, produces the regular alternation of 
North and South winds.* For six days we 
perceived no diminution or variation in the 


land. From Singapore we took up the last|storm, and the majority of our passengers, 


link in the long chain of our journey, pro- 
ceeding from thence to China without fur- 
ther stoppages. 

So serene was the atmosphere, and so calm 
the waters, as our steamer pushed through 
them on our departure, that we received no 
forewarning of those long days of tempest- 
uous weather which we knew must shortly 
greet us in the China Sea. That evening, 
by a clear moonlight, we passed the mouth 
of the Malacca Straits, and the following 
day sped on our course between numerous 
islands, surrounded by an ocean of so glassy 
a smoothness that the flying fish, as they 
darted into air, and took their brief flight 
over its surface, were mirrored distinctly 
below. 

If voyages are proverhally tedious, their 
detailed narratives, to the majority of read- 
ers must be more so, unless some ‘‘ moving: 
accidents or hair-breadth ’scapes’’ diversify 
their “character. None such marked our 
voyage up the China Sea, although we buf- 
feted, day after day, the powerful blasts of 
the North East Monsoon. 

We were nine days from Singapore to 
Hong Kong, the first three of which were of 
the delightful character just mentioned,— 
calm and clear as midsummer; on the fourth 
the atmosphere grew heavy and dark, and 
the sea became ruffled and angry, while the 
ship’s headway perceptibly diminished be- 


prostrated by sea-sickness, gave no tokens 
of their existence save by the doleful moans 
which issued from closely confined cabins. 
Thus our staunch steamer puffed up the Chi- 
na Sea, against the continued blasts which 
blew directly in our teeth as if a hundred 
giants pushed back the ship, opposing her 
further progress. Through the strained rig- 
ging the wind whistled all day and all night, 
in cadences not the most cheering or hopeful, 
while above us shapeless black clouds swiftly 
chased each other through the tempestuous 
sky, and below us wild waves madly hurried 
past our labouring ship and rose in mountain 
grandeur behind us. 

Although we encountered this periodical 
wind at its greatest strength, and, indeed, as 
our Captain averred, at a force in which he 
had never before seen it blow in the China 
Sea, the storm was far less powerful than 
is witnessed in almost every passage across 
the Atlantic. It was the great duration of 
the blow and its severe contrast with the 
continued calms which we had experienced 
before, that magnified its violence and added 
to its gloom. 

At last, by the alteration of our course, as 
we approached the Chinese coast, we expe- 
rienced a change of weather. The sky grew 
bright above us, the wind lulled, and the 
waters subsided to a gentle swell, while the 





fore the rapidly opposing forces of wind and 





* Somerville. Encyclopedia. Theory of Storms, &c. 
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color of the sea as we lessened the number of 
fathoms beneath us, assumed the yellowish 
mud colour which prevails along the shore. 

On the morning of the ninth day we des- 
cried the coast of China, and a few hours af- 
ter found ourselves running along a group of 
bold desolate islands, called the Ladrones, 
and so well known and dreaded as the abode 
of innumerable bands of the most daring pi- 
rates; then the strange sails of Chinese fish- 
ing boats thickened in the view, great un- 
couth yellow matting swung upon rude masts, 
while the sun-browned boatmen, ha!f naked 
and half civilized gaped open-mouthed as our 
ponderous paddles sent their tub-like hulls 
heaving to and fro. 


We took on board a native pilot who chin 
chinned us in the gibberish which is the uni- 
versal medium of communication between his 
countrymen and the foreign residents. To 
my ears this “ broken china” was Greek, al- 
though afterward, from habitual intercourse, 
it became as familiar and intelligible as 
household words. 


The afternoon sun gleamed and the waters 
flashed as we rounded the high-peaked, ver- 


dureless island of Hong Kong, and dropped 


anchor before the white-walled verandah 


buildings clustered at the foot of an impend- 
ing cliff, forming the English settlement 


of Victoria or Hong Kong. 


The moment the land breeze swept across 


——— 


nounced the arrival of the monthly mail from 
England, a bevy of boats put off from the 
pier and made towards us; some were well- 
manned barges belonging to the various con- 
suls’ and merchants’ offices, coming out to get 
early possession of their papers, and gather 
tidings from the ‘“‘home markets.”’ 


An exciting scene took place on our deck, 
as eager enquirers bustled about the freshly 
arrived ones pumping for news, or old friends, 
long parted, met in warm congratulations, 
Then followed the busy process of landing, 
the hasty adieu, the nervous gathering toge- 
ther ‘great box and little box, band-box and 
bundle ;”’ the procession of portmanteaus 
down the gangway ladder, and the departure 
one by one from the vessel’s side of little 
basket-like china boats heavily laden with 
luggage, from the midst of which the brown- 
visaged voyageur looked anxiously forth at 
the new home he was approaching. 


Beyond the Chinese shops and miserable 
dwellings of the native population, there is 
little to mark Hong Kong as appertaining to 
the Celestial Empire—so thoroughly is it 
imbued with the English spirit of its original 
colonizers and present possessors. Situated 
on an arm of the Pearl River, near its mouth, 
and only eight miles from Canton, it in a 
degree served as a gateway to that central 
mart, and a convenient temporary stopping 
place for European and American vessels on 


the bows, our olfactory nerves were saluted |their arrival in China, until their destination 


by that peculiar and unmistakable odour 
which haunts every spot and every thing in 
the Celestial Empire. It is familiar to all at 
home whose uncles and brothers have sent 
them as cumshaws the curious products of 
this curious land, nicely packed in Canton 
trunks or in boxes varnished with the pro- 


tecting chinam. 


The harbour of Hong Kong presented a 


or employment is determined upon by the 
commercial houses in Canton to whom they 
may come consigned. From thence, these 
vessels accordingly proceed up the river to 
Whampoa, the anchorage ground, or depart 
for Northern ports, for the Straits, India, &c. 


The streets of Hong Kong are paved and 
narrow, stretching lengthways along the bay 





lined with go-downs and warehouses or run- 


busy view; ships of all nations were lying! ning in steep thoroughfares up the hill, where 


at anchor and busy sampans or native boats 
were rapidly moving between them and the 


“most of the stone Government buildings and 


merchants residences are erected. ‘‘ The 


shore. There were heavy looking whalers, architecture of most of the buildings erected 
capacious and round-bowed English mer-|in Victoria is superior to anything heretofore 
chantmen, sharp American clippers, and | seen in China; its population in June, 1845, 
stately men-of-war—from the mast heads of was estimated at 25,000; of whom about 
which floated the French, English and Amer- | 20,000 were Chinese labourers, shopkeepers 


ican flags. 


‘and boatmen of low character, very few of 


- As the booming gun from our steamer an- whom had immigrated with their families, 
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The ie ernment t of the colony i is vases in a|sabres lay within easy grasp upon the hatch- 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, (who is house. These were our protectors against 
likewise the commandant,) Chief Justice, | ‘the wary advances of the river pirates, whose 
and a Legislative Council of five, assisted by | 'swift-moving boats so often overhaul such of 
various subordinate officers and secretaries; the river craft as are supposed to be laden 








. . | 
the whole forming a cumbrous and expensive | 


machinery, compared with the needs and re- 
sources of the colony. The Governor has 
also the office of Superintendent of British | 
trade at the five ports, and exercises a gene- | 


with merchandise or treasure. 

| A number of native boats were floating 
down the tide, and a large opium smuggler, 
‘gaily painted and armed, stretched out its 
long innumerable oars, and swept by us like 


ral control over all British ships and subjects | ‘the wend: 


resorting to China.’’t 


The society of Hong Kong is very respect-| 


able, and the few English and American la-| 
dies give a brilliancy to its gatherings. An 
attempt at exclusiveness is made in the so- 
cial intercourse of the residents, which is tol- 
erably successful. 

An excellent club-house is ‘established, 
which affords to strangers, through the pro- 
per introductions, a comfortable temporary 
home. 
its domesticating powers—the ever-open 
doors of the American consul’s residence af- 
fording a more agreeable spot to lounge away 
the few hours prior to my departure for 
Canton. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning, we embarked 
in the Company’s river steamer for that city. 
I say we, for I had with me a fellow passen- 
ger and countryman, who had joined us at 
Singapore ; but of the vast company of near- 
ly 200, who had sailed from England, I alone 
was left to proceed to the extreme point of 
the journey’s end, for my associates had 
dropped off gradually at Aden, Ceylon, the 
Straits, and finally at Hong Kong, until I 
stood at last alone on the deck of the steamer 
as she ploughed up the waters of the Chu 
Kiang. 

Night and sleep shrouded the greater por- 
tion of our trip up the river; which for many 
miles after leaving Hong Kong, presents no- 
thing but a dreary prospect of wide rough 
waters skirted by barren mountainous shores. 

When we emerged from the cabin, the 
steamer was entering the Bocca Tigris or 
Bogue, and the sun fell brilliantly upon the 
surrounding landscape. 

We found our decks plentifully besprinkled 
with small pieces of cannon, and glittering 


t Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom.” 


Ihad no occasion, however, to test} 


Along the steep sides of the overhanging 
hills, upon which no verdure seems to find 
a foothold, we saw ranged the semi-circular 
fortifications, built to throw terror and dismay 
into the midst of any advancing enemy, but 
past which the English frigates during the 
late war sailed composedly while the ill-di- 
rected shots from the fortress passed harm- 
lessly over their decks. 

As the river narrowed, it became more 
populous and vast fields of marshy land, 
‘rudely tilled, and growing green with rice, 
that universal article of consumption among 
the Chinese spread on either hand. 

Soon we beheld rising above the plain 
those curious structures which are the land- 
marks of the Empire, and whose image is 
associated with no other land than this, the 
Pagodas. These graceful towers—whose ori- 
gin is so obscure—owe to the lapse of ages 
which has mystified them, much of their 
present attractiveness, for the green garland 
of time hangs in wild profusion around their 
projecting galleries of brick work, which high 
piled one above the other give grace to the 
tapering towers. 

After passing Blenheim Reach, the busy 
anchorage at Whampoa disclosed itself, and 
a fleet of merchantmen from East and from 
West lay clustered near the bamboo dwel- 
lings which form the town. These mighty 
ministers of commerce were receiving or 
discharging into the chop boats around them 
huge cargoes of tea or bales of foreign mer- 
chandise; while quietly reposing at their 
perpetual anchorage, a short distance remo- 
ved, lay the floating bethel for seamen, and 
the roofed chop boats of the ship-chandlers. 

This is the head of the river navigation for 
ships of ordinary tonnage, and serves as the 
port of Canton ; from which city it lies re- 
moved about twelve miles, and where all ves- 
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sels are unloaded, loaded, and despatched to the eye, from the silk-curtained windows of 
the four quarters of the globe. which, painted and almond-eyed daughters 

From Whampoa to Canton, an hour’s sail,' of sin leer upon the stranger. Still, still the 
presented to us like a brilliantly moving pan- small sampans thicken, and the loud-sound- 
orama the extraordinary scenes and objects ing of our steamer’s whistle, warns them con- 
which have made the river population of tinually to avoid our approach; shrill as is 
China the theme of wonder and the subject the sound, however, it is almost lost in the 
of innumerable traveller’s descriptions. I clang of gongs which is continually ringing 
will not attempt to add another to the many on the ear, and the warning shouts of the 
which have served so admirably to convey a boatmen as their small craft glide so swiftly 
general idea of life at Canton and upon the and so near each other as to make the look- 


Pearl river ; for I feel inadequate to the task, 
although months of observation has made the 
subject comparatively a familiar one.* 

Boats and barges with great matted sails, 
many of which were torn and discoloured by 
wind and rain; lorchas, and huge high-poop- 
ed flaring junks, thickened on the rapid tide 
as we neared Canton; while close to the 
edge of the shores, as well as dotting the wa- 
ters far and wide, the small sampans or na- 
tive boats, filled with men, women and chil- 
dren, presented one of the most curious 


spectacles the traveller ever beholds. These. 


boats of covered matting, brown and disco- 
loured by the weather, lay so thick and nu- 


er-on tremble for their safety. 

| We have long since left behind the flat 
rice or ‘‘paddy”’ fields ; and the shores are 
now lined with disconnected pack-houses of 
clay-coloured brick, between which small 
‘groups of trees are scattered. Beyond the 
shores on the left bank, the eye extends over 
a level and uninteresting country, but on the 
right the scene is varied by the distant and 
graceful looming of the ‘ white cloud hills,”’ 
between which and the river, under a smoky 
hazy atmosphere is the city of Canton. So 
low are the houses, so unmarked by any 
‘prominent building to relieve its flatness, 
that the city, except on a very clear day, 


merously against the banks that the only shows nothing of itself but the outskirts, ter- 
comparison suggesting itself as at all likely minating in a long range of smoky-looking 
to favor a resemblance is that of huge innu-  engs or pack-houses, which liae the banks 
merable hornet-nests clinging to the eaves of of the river. 
the shore. In those little floating basket-like | An old tree-encircled brick fort, called the 
habitations, seventy thousand human beings ‘‘ Dutch folly,” protrudes into the river, and 
see the light, and grow up and toil, and be- breaks the line of view for a moment; the 
come old and die. next, a fine range of tall yellow European 
The pompous Mandarin boat comes swel- looking buildings, fronted by a garden filled 
ling past us as we proceed, and the long hea- with luxurious foliage—from the midst of 
vy hoop-like tea boat, bringing its savery Which rise three tapering staffs, bearing the 
load from the upper country, toils heavily Danish, English and American flags, break 
along; this high-decked clumsy shaped barge suddenly and delightfully upon the eye of the 
with its ponderous sails and massive rudder, newly-arrived traveller. We are before the 
its decks black with a throng of gaping pas- | ‘foreign factories,” so called, but errone- 
sengers, is fresh from the interior of the Ously, for in those spacious and well-fur- 
mighty realm, and its living cargo are forthe nished apartments no goods are made or 
first time visiting the great city of Canton, or 7 stored; they are the residences and scenes 
perhaps are about to transfer themselves to Of the mercantile operations of those foreign- 
some emigrant ship bound to the El Dorado ers, who, with their families or without them, 
of America, whose golden delusions have but make this distant land their temporary home. 
lately penetrated this prosaic land. Now the | In front of this imposing block of buildings, 
richly-carved and gilded flower-loaé attracts and dividing the Eaglish from the American 
garden, stands a small English chapel, which 
"Aa off-hand little volume, called the “Canton Chi-| forms a prominent and graceful object in the 
Maat Published @ few years since by Munroe & Cow! a nroach, while it indicates, that—severed 


Boston, uffords a graphic and amusing description of : <2 
the River population and duily life at Canton. from the influences of home, living with a 
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people steeped in the delusions of idolatry ;|rounding us, the deep rattle of the anchor 
the temptation of the senses and the tempta-|chains was heard as the iron mass descend- 
tion of money surrounding him on all sides—!|ed to the bed of the river, and the steamer 
still the foreigner has not forgotten his moral | became motionless. 
and religious obligations. Our journey was at an end, and in a few 
Back of the front range of the ‘ facto-|moments I stood on the threshhold of the 
ries,’ are several blocks of similar resi-| Flowery Land. 
dences, connected by stone arch-ways run-| Here let me bring to a close this desultory 
ning under them, called Hongs; and these, |sketch—for it is not my purpose to swell its 
with the garden, form the space exclusively magnitude, by any attempt to convey the 
allotted to foreigners. Behind them extends |bird’s-eye view which foreigners obtain of 
the vast city of Canton, with its crooked, the people, and the characteristics of the Ce- 
narrow, thronged streets, its curious shops lestial Empire. Even an able pen might 
and dwellings, its ever busy, ever wonderful shrink from such a task, and the most suc- 
people. ‘cessful result would be but a repetition of the 
It was a little past noon that we arrived off records of such as have in turn walked in 





the factories, and the large shady garden was 


quiet and almost deserted; a few hours later 
we would have found it occupied by a motley | 


group of promenaders, consisting of the mer- 
cantile men of the place revolving around its 


the footsteps of others, without widening or 
deepening them.* 


I have called Canton the threshold of Chi- 


na; with more appropriateness, this and the 


four other ports now open to foreign com- 


circuit wilh rapid steps over the hard smooth 
pathways, and obtaining their daily quantum 
of exercise with as much regularity and pre- 
cision as has marked all day long their la- 
bours at the desk. Long white-robed Par- 


‘merce, may be considered as the prefatory 
leaves of its history, which a few blasts of 
gunpowder have blown apart, giving us a 
meagre outline of the great book itself, which 
still remains a sealed volume before us. 

These prefatory researches have served to 
‘show us a nation in point of numbers mighti- 
est on the face of the earth, and mightiest in 
its strange anomalies ;—a nation dating its ori- 
gin, with supercilious vanity, back to the days 
great in its resour- 


sees would have been seen in the adjoining | 
paths, stalking in herds like awakened corpses 
in their grave clothes, while the occasional | 
rustle of a silk dress, mingling with the soft. 
tones of woman, would have shown that 
Canton life to the foreigner, debarred as it is'of Noah; a nation truly 
of many social privileges, is not without its! ces and elements of power; but smallest of 


great redeeming feature. The waters in all others in its narrow exclusive policy, and 
front of the garden would have witnessed too in its ignorance of the laws of progress. We 
an additional spectacle in the numerous and see a people famous for their incongruities ; 
and skilfully manned barges, gigs and sail- famous as inventors and discoverers of the 
boats, belonging to gentlemen ccnnected | most potent agents the world ever knew; 
with the mercantile houses of Canton, and yet standing still, to contemplate the result 
who find in these aquatic pursuits a pleasing | of their discoveries, while the world around 
relief from the monotony of their counting- are improving upon and rendering them what 
room life. they otherwise never would have become. 

As our paddle wheels ceased revolving, ‘The first manufacturers of gunpowder, we 
the ever-eager and awaiting sampan-girls behold their mighty forces annihilated by a 
shoved their cradle-like boats from the shore, ‘handful of English ‘ barbarians,’’ and their 
and gathered around the gangway. Then 


commenced from these blue-robed, hair- 
braided naiads of the river, the shouting 
which ever assails each daily arriving steam- 
er, ‘‘go away, go away,” 





* The great standard work on China, so considered, is 
that of Sir John Davis, published some fifieen years ago. 
A more recent volume, however, has appeared, which 
conveys later gleanings from the history of this remark- 


screamed a dozen lable race, and is replete with information resulting from 


voices ; which, being interpreted, means, I the anthor’s long residence in China, and a patient exam- 


“* come away, in my boat.” 
these voices and the bustle of active life sur- 


Amid the din of refer to Dr. Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” published by 


| Putnam, New York. 


ination into the manners and customs of its people. I 
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own weapons of war bursting about them and 
destroying hundreds; the inventors of the 
art of printing, we find them using to this 
day the rudely-carved block letters, which 
suffice only to favour the richer classes with 
a small pile of meagre pamphlets called a li- 
brary ; the discoveries of the magnet, which 
serves only to guide their slowly moving 
junks a few miles from shore, while the whi- 
tened canvass of far distant lands speeds 
scornfully past them, and finds a haven in 
their own harbours. 

“ While the natives of Europe were enga- 
ged in civil conflicts,’ we are told, ‘the 
Chinese were recording eclipses ;’’ yet we 
find millions of her people gazing annually 
at these astronomical phenomena, under the 
firm belief that the ‘‘ Dragon of the Sky’’ is 
devouring bodily the sun or the moon, which 
he is at last forced to disgorge by the dread- 
ful threatening of the deafening gong. Cling- 
ing with rigid pertinacity to the doctrines 
promulgated by the great Confucius, and 
which advocate some of the purest laws of 
life—reverence for parents, universal law 
and justice, adherence to ancient customs ;— 
we yet see justice administered by the fright- 
ful massacre of only suspected culprits or 
substitutes for realones, who are charged 
with the commission of the most petty offen- 
ces; and while children are taught that obe- 
dience and devotion to parents is their only 
safeguard from eternal destruction, we find 
parents showing their contempt for their fe- 
male offspring by flinging, without remorse, 
their strangled bodies into the public high- 
way or on the engulphing tide.* 

Proud of their scientific and literary at- 
tainments, we seek in vain for any result 
which has served to render the world about 
them better or more advanced in literature or 


art. High pretenders to geographical and_ 


astronomical acquirements, we hear them still 
asserting that the earth is a solid fixed square, 
of which China is the central division, and 
that the sun moves diurnally around it. 

I speak of course of the predominant faith 
of the masses ; it being well known that the 
few educated and higher classes “are well 
acquainted with the fallacy of such doctrines, 


* “Tt has been calculated that between 20,090 and 
30,000 female infants are thus yearly sacrificed in Chi- 
na.” —Chambers’ Miscellany. 
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and it would be equally impolitic and dan- 
gerous to expose those delusions which have 
obtained credence among them from time 
immemorial, and the gross ignorance of their 
dolised sages.”’ 

With these superstitions, the bigotry, the 
prejudice against new things, and the rever- 
ence for “old customs,’ added to an exces- 
sive national vanity and hatred of foreign in- 
terference, how can it be wondered at that 
the partial intercourse which this people have 
had with those of other nations has resulted 
in nothing beyond the exchange of one coun- 
try’s commodity for another. Scarcely an 
idea, certainly not a habit or custom have 
they adopted from their communication 
for two centuries with Christian strangers. 
Freely, they sell the surplus growth of their 
nutritious and enlivening herb, and as freely 
receive in exchange the cheaper commodi- 
ties of other lands; but a jealous eye is yet 
turned on the fangui or “barbarian,” and 
the gates of their inner city in spite of the 
treaty of Nankin, is still closed upon them. 

If this feeling prevails against those with 
whom commercial interests might be.suppo- 
sed to propitiate friendship, how hopeless 
must be considered the attempt to produce 
any great or permanent evangelical reform, 
and tear away from the worship of the Joss 
house the devoted adherent to the religion of 
his fathers. Proselytism in China must be 
considered then as a brilliant theory, the re- 
alization of which is far beyond the present 
grasp of the most patient, most self-denying 
labourer in this barren field. The more 
spirituelle the doctrine, and the less grounded 
upon visible mediums of communication, the 
more discouraging the prospect; and thus it 
is that the missionary of Catholicism in this 
Pagan land gathers together, by means of 
types and images, a much larger number of 
converts than he who preaches the religion 
of Jesus, unassisted by the sign of the cross 
and the beads of the Rosary. 

When another opium or less delusive war 
‘shall breathe its destructive blasts over the 
peaceful dwellings of China, with the same 
unselfish policy which originated the conquest 
‘of India and the overthrow of Mexico—then, 
|perhaps, if the cannon balls should penetrate 
‘the heart of that mighty realm and open a 





jpathway to the court of Pekin, the rising 
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smoke-clouds may reveal a more cheering 
prospect to the advocate of Pagan reform, 
promising a result equal to his most eager 
anticipations ; but not until then. 





General Gymm and Colonel Burrows. 


Some where in the lovely valley of the) 


Tennessee—a valley which, for its pictu- 


resque and variegated beauty, I will put. 
against any valley in the world—in the midst, 
of which rolls forward, in sweeping lines, a 


pellucid’ and broad river along an indented 
line of mountains as blue as the river they 
overhang and overshadow, making togeth- 





manliness, in its ripe autumn, just passing a 
figure beyond its meridian,—that is the Gen- 


eral: he approaches ;—marked you the hand- 


kerchief of spotless snow—what delicate 
aroma escapes lately imprisoned in its neat 
folds! the snuff-box is taken from the pocket ; 
with what grace the three raps are given on 
the shell and the top removed; with what 
greater grace the scented restorative is offer- 
ed—and with a bow and a smile yet sweeter 
than the dust. 

There were some idiosyncrasies in the Gen- 
eral which gave his character an agreeable 
relish and a refreshing piquancy: his views 
were large and original;—he thought in a 
peculiar vein on many subjects. Among 
these were the nature and extent of the ob- 
ligations imposed by a contract. He held that 


these obligations being the mere creatures of 
er—mountain, valley and river—a scenery. 
which cannot be surpassed even by the fa- 


society, were only conventional ; that society 
had prescribed in what way these contracts 





































































mous Hudson and its surroundings,—in that, were to be enforced ; and if they could be so 
valley dwelt the gentleman first named in enforced, well—if not, well,too. The idea of 
the title of this sketch. I meant to say he moral obligation as connected with, or in- 
dwelt in one of the lovely and secluded vil volved in the payment of, a debt he was dis- 
lages-of that bright valley in the year 1837,' posed to regard as a superstition rapidly be- 
and for several years succeeding. He fol- coming obsolete, and having its origin in bar- 
lowed the profession of a gentleman: he had barous times., The furnishing of articles of 
never, down to that period, degraded his tal-, convenience and luxury to a member of so- 
ents or prostituted his accomplishments to ciety, by those who had more of such arti- 
an ignobler calling: he lived on the Gentle-| cles than they had use for, he was strongly 
manly. Jt was his meat and drink and lodg-'to regard as a social courtesy for which it 
ing—it was his recreation and delight—it was unreasonable, if not somewhat churlish, 
was his hope, his love, his aspiration—it was to expect payment in vulgar coin. He pre- 
his poetry, his sunshine, his religion j—it ferred reciprocal courtesies—to make the bu- 
was, too, his support, his staff, his “comfort, | ‘siness arrangements of society go on upon 
and his consolation. He cultivated the Gen- the basis of an exchange of commodities 
tlemanly as Count D’Orsay sculpture—as an ‘such as could be most conveniently furnish- 
elegant art, an exquisite study—yet as a ‘ed; as at a barbecue, where each contributes 
means of livelihood; bethinking him, that, ito the common stock of such things as he 
like a grateful child or pupil, it should pay, can best spare. The General was always 
the way of its august protector and patron. ‘ready to throw in of Ais best ; but what more 
And it did: See you that straight and mili-- could be asked of him?* His stock in trade 
tary figure ; how superb the gait !—the car-| was usually only the pleasure: of his compa- 
riage how instinct with the del air/—the ny; but no man could be more generous of 
face so strongly written in the characters of that. It takes more than a feast to make an 
a gallant manhood—self-possessed, self-sus- entertainment—the-company, the hospitality, 
tained—the martial undress, the vest of buff, the mirth, the wit are as essential ; and these 
the ruffles neatly tucked aside, the glistening the General would as liberally provide as any 
boots, the elegant cane, the gloves—the whole man. His will was good to provide more: 

man the type, the embodiment of a neatness| had his means been in any proportion to his 
which had reached its perfect finish, and the soul, his hospitality had known nobounds,— 
entire figure or pattern of robust, vigorous! such hecatombs of cattle, such droves of 
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sheep, such platoons of pigs seasted to a a better ;” he ieeured them of his feaily be- 
brown tan, heading and flanking the table, lief—was sorry they had not come the day 
with tails nicely corkscrewed, and streaked before—was just going to see them, when, 
apples in their mouths, grinning gaily, and meeting a friend in distress, he had parted 
seeming just ready to squeal for joy as the /with his last dollar—was assured of payment 
knife was put into them—such flocks of fowls, | in a few days—would call and take up the 
tame and wild, of the land and of the wa-| ‘bill—regretted that it was so—and even now 
ter—such flagons of wine as generous and he would borrow the money if they really 
ruddy as the donor ;—of these he had made needed it—if they would only endorse a 
no stint had he only not himself been stinted | small note—(but they would not insist on 
of cruel circumstance. A Saxon Franklin putting him to the trouble.) 
or Magnus Troil himself could not have| Some men dislike being sued at the law. 
been more lavish, had not niggardly fortune The General did not. He took it rather in 
been so penurious to him; indeed, I am half the light of a compliment to his solvency. 
inclined to suspect it was out of envy that It showed that the creditor still had hopes : 
fortune withheld these things—as a king is and the General, gay and buoyant himself, 
jealous of a powerful minister—for had ‘the | was pleased with these indications of san- 
General as much as he wished to bestow, the guine temperament. He folded up the copy 
dame herself had had but little to give and of the writ and preserved it as carefully as 
but few to enrich with her favors. \if it were a billet dour. He was friendly 
Being thus deprived of the blessing of with the clerk and sheriff, and liked to see 
giving, the General concentrated his ener- them thrive, especially when he could con- 
gies upon receiving. His capacity in that tribute to their means with so little cost to 
respect was great: he was eminently recep-| himself. 
tive ; he never tired of taking; his was not; If the General never paid, no man settled 
that proud, churlish nature which disdained more fairly. He was above the littleness of 
a favor: he welcomed it; he liked to re- squabbling over accounts, scanning items, 
ceive a gift; he was not restive under a sense : ‘huckstering on prices. Ifa merchant brought 
of obligation ; he cared not how long he re- him a long account, he took his word for it 
mained under obligations to a friend: every that it was allright. He settled it with alac- 
new favor was a link inthe golden chain that /rity—by note. It disturbed him to have bu- 
bound him to his friend:—bethink you he’ siness loosely done—to have outstanding un- 
would rend that chain? No: he would rather’ adjusted claims. The steward in the para- 
rivet its links into an eternal obligation : he|ble took his bill and set down half of the 
desired a perpetuity of friendship Seeenen | Grit due to his lord against the debtor: the 
and refreshed by perpetual favors, and con-| General was willing to take his and set down 
solidated by never-ending largesse. Let!double. He would say, With a merry quirk, 
them give—he never cried peccavi : let them live and let live, the labourer was worthy of 
pour out their cornucopias, the General never | his hire, the merchant and tradesman must 
hallooed enough ! not be stinted, the ox that treadeth out the 
Some men dislike being dunned for money.!corn must not be muzzled. And then the 
Not so the General. It rather pleased him./ease and flueney with which he set his jhand 
It gave him grateful opportunities of renew-|to the paper, the nice punctuation, the care- 
ing the expression of his kind regards—of ful physiognomy he gave tothe signature, 
his friendly consideration. How politely he|like a bank-president’s, afraid of counter- 
listened !—how graciously and credulously'|feits, and the bold, ambitious flourish he cut 
he received their apologetic lies—the stereo- under it! He took the merchant’s receipt 
typed formulas of mercantile importunity— to the account, neatly folded it and labelled 
such as a “bill to meet’’—*‘ about going on/it and filed it among his valuable papers— 
to the North’ —* obliged to raise money to noting the amount as parcel of his expendi- 
meet a sudden emergency”—* calculated | jeates, and then, with a pleasant air, handing 
certainly on getting this small sum”—the|the document he had signed to the creditor, 
General ‘“‘saw their hand and went them’ he would tell him to file it with his cash ; 
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and so, closed the transaction and dismissed | 


it from his thoughts as a fait accompli. 
Although it might be supposed that the 
business affairs of the world would have ex- 
cited the General but little, such a supposi- 
tion would have greatly missed the truth. 
He was more deeply excited on such sub- 
jects than any other man in the community. 
He was almost nervous in his deep interest 
on the subject of stocks, investments, insu- 
rance, and, (though I never heard that the 
General remitted any thing more valuable 
than his kind regards,) especially on the sub- 
ject of the rates of foreign and domestic ex- 
change; with the last subject he was re- 
markably familiar in all of its intricacies and 
refinements. Not a fire occurred in any one 
of the Northern cities but the General was 
stirred up as if he had been the chief suf- 
ferer; not a failure happened on Wall street 
but he seemed to feel it as if he had been on 
all the bankrupt’s paper; not a ship went 
down at sea but he was thrown intoa tremor 
as if he had lost an argosy. He patronized 
several of the leading papers and took as 
much interest in them as if he were at once 
editor and proprietor. As, under the old re- 
gime the papers were not discontinued until 


. . } 
arrearages were paid, he might well be con-| 


sidered a life member of the newspaper sub- 
scribing society. If from any cause the mail 
failed to arrive, the startling vehemence of 
his objurgations upon the post-office depart- 
ment were ferocious enough to frighten the 
stage-horses. 

In politics the General was, as the couatry 
people say, stre-ne-ous. He laid it on thick 
and heavy. He was well posted up on cur- 
rent politics. He discoursed fluently and 
eloquently upon such topics. Having but 
little to attend to in the way of his private 
affairs, he was able to devote much of his 
leisure to those of government He was 
chiefly absorbed with the questions affecting 
the currency; and he attributed much of his 
own private financial griefs to the govern- 
ment,—especially to its warfare upon the 
United States Bank. How much he suffered 
from the Removal of the Deposites, I am not 
able at this time to remember, nor in what 
way those sufferings came upon him: but 
from the way he complained I should say— 
a great deal. 





If ever there was a genuine, whole-souled, 
‘kind-hearted man in this breathing world, 
the General was one. He had a soul as big 
as a meeting-house—yes, as big as a cathe- 
dral. He was a friend to the poor to the ex- 
‘tent of all he could borrow or beg for them. 
He felt every other man’s distress as if it 
‘were his own, and every poor woman’s as if 
the woes of the whole family had fallen upon 
‘him in concentrated power. He was as in- 
dispensable to the sick as a physician and 
‘quite as useful. He was usually the first 
and the last at the bedside. No office was 
‘too menial for him: no vigils exhausted him. 
His patience and cheerfulness burnt with the 
patient light of the lamp in the chamber. 
He neither spared himself nor any one else 
‘in their behalf: he shamed the rich into lib- 
erality ; he cursed the selfish into contribu- 
‘tions; he ridiculed the stingy into a liberal 
supply of whatever could give relief to pain 
or strength to convalescence. His cheerful, 
‘rollicky manner, and pleasant, kind tones 
revived the desponding and brought hope to 
the despairing. He had the zeal and the 
_tenderness of a Sister of Charity. Let this 
be said in his praise :—his sympathy went 
with every act and word and look, and he 
rejoiced at the favorable turns of the disease 
as if he had insured the sufferer’s life at a 
high policy. 

And the General was a wag, too, in his 
way. What a fund of humor he had !—not 
put on—but put off as easily and naturally 
as breathing. It was a part of the man. 
Much of what he said was witty, because HE 
said it. When he got mad, you laughed 
more heartily than when any body else was 
pleasant and facetious. He would utter the 
most ferocious and cannibal-like invective 
and imprecations ; and yet you laughed at 
them as mere comic exaggerations ; as bur- 
lesques on passion, rather than its real and 
formidable manifestations. Mine Ancient 
Pistol in a towering rage were just as fearful. 
Every body knew, when he was raving and 
flourishing his scalping knife and tomahawk 
about in such a rampant style of deviltry, 
that the General would not hurt a fly. 

And it was impossible for any one whose 
friendship was worth having to resist the 
importunity with which he invested the ob- 
jectof his regards and attentions. The Gen- 
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eral had a fascinating way which could not 
be resisted. He was so zealous in his friend’s| w 
defence—so loud and earnest in his protes- 
tations—was so ready ‘to take up arms 
again-t a sea of’’ enemies—so present in all 





which it was rather a pleasure than other- 
wise to furnish. 
But the spell of the General was in his 
character and genius of gossip. The extent 
of his accomplishments in this regard was 












emergencies to aid and counsel, that there! next to miraculous. His knowledge of every 
was no such thing as repelling him. It looked | family and every man was nearly perfect. 
like base ingratitude to refuse him a favor, He was to every man in the community what 
after this. Besides, circumstances favored Jemmy Boswell guoad small facts ‘was to the 
him. Old Colonel Towson, the richold bach- illustrious Sam. He could trace him from 
elor on Noose creek, fell into his hands like the egg. He knew him in all his relations— 
atrapball. They were riding together across | particulars ; his rise, decline, fall—in adver- 
Bear creek, after a slight freshet ; the water sity, in prosperity,—when he first began to 
was foaming and running very briskly: a hola up his head—when he first began to cut 
log struck the horse of the Colonel and the his poor kin, or to set up for a gentleman. 
horse started suddenly around and spilled) He knew his pedigree, performances and 
the rider in the water: the water was only collaterals. If any thing ever had gone 
about four feet deep, but the current was | amiss in the family he knew it; if scandal 
strong enough to keep the Colonel from at had ever insinuated any thing, or truth had 
once getting his feet. The General, in the ever proved any thing, he knew it with par- 
ferocity of his friendship, jumped into the ticulars of time and place. If any untoward 
water and so encumbered the Colonel with events had happened in the family, the Gen- 
his assistance, that he came near drowning eral knew all about them. There was no 
him: he, however, got him, or suffered him fooling him by external appearances; he 
to get, to the shore ; then gracefully fell back| knew the terms on which every man stood 
into the water—struggled—managed tosink with his wife as well as if he had been in 
twice—swallowed a few gallons of dirty wa- the secrets of both parties. No snob was 
ter—was taken out in a fine swoon—and was ‘safe. It was in vain that he strutted largely 
pumped to life again. By this enterprise he’ ‘and put on pretentious airs of authority and 
pumped the Colonel to the tune of several talked big about his land and negroes: the 
thousands, and indeed put the heirs in peril General ‘knew him; knew how much he 
of being defeated of the whole estate, from! owed for the said land and negroes—where 
which they were only relieved by the sud-|he made his rise—when and under what 
den death of thetr relative intestate ; which circumstances he left the old country—and 
event was pleasantly brought to pass about allof his antecedents ; and if he made money 
two o’clock one morning, after a wet night, | by any of those clever expedients so much 
spent with the General at his lodgings. in vogue—some short hand scheme which 
Travellers say that there is a bat in South the older moralists ignored as not among the 
America which, while it sucks out the life- legitimate modes of commerce, the Genéril 
blood of the sleeper, keeps up such a pleas-, was sure to know it and let it be known to 
ant and soothing fanning with its wings, that, his intimates. 
it is a great, though somewhat enervating | You may be sure that this rare learning 
luxury thus to be depleted. The General made the General more tolerated than be- 
was a bat of that species; and with his cozy | to loved in certain quarters : for it is not easy 
familiarities, his special confidences, the gos-| conceive what greater annoyance there could 
sippy disclosures, the private rev elations of be in a village, to the swell-heads and snobs 
all the plans and purposes of opposition—| thereabout than a walking herald’s register 
personal or party—,the complete identifica-| that could give so large an account of all 
tion he made of himself with you, you really, the bars sinister on the family escutcheon. 
felt, after a while, that you two were in a| But we are going too much into detail in 
sort of copartnership, and that the contribu-| this delineation of the General and are leav- 
tions you were making were only a small ing the Colonel waiting at the door. The 
part of the expenditures on the joint account, , Colonel was a venerable gentleman of much 
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distinction as well in the commercial circles | was incredulous of all excuses for failures of 
as in the political, He had served with|this sort. He was in the habit of saying 
credit in the public councils of his State that no debt, in such a country as this, could 
and the nation, after amassing in Western | be lost unless by the negligence of the credi- 
Virginia. or in Eastern Tennessee a fortune tor; and would chuckle with delightful and 
of half a million of doliars. This financial|amiable humor when coming into the count- 
achievement—-the field of operations con- | ing room with a paper in his hand represent- 
sidered—was more creditable to the Colonel | ing a debt secured which before was in rather 
than the millions made by Astor and Girard |a doubtful or even desperate condition. 
in their larger spheres of enterprise. Dr. | Among the assets of the firm was a note 
Johnson in the course of the good humored on the General. It had long been laid by as 
abbreviations with which he repaid the Scotch hopeless, and the amount placed to the ac- 
hospitality when he trusted his valuable per-| count of profit and loss. Seeing it one morn- 
son to the mercy of their roads and viands, ing when the Colonel was amusing himself 
said that he had been informed that cabbage by looking over the list of bad and doubtful 
was not a native plant to Scotland ; but added claims, he made it the subject or text of a 
from what he saw, he should say that, when long and learned discourse on the virtue of 
Sawney had not cabbage he had not any collecting such balances, a discourse illus- 
thing. Almost the same might be said of trated by many episodes of personal suc- 
the region of country which the Colonel had ‘cesses in the financial management of which 
divested of this large amount of treasure: he was so distinguished an operator. He 
and so the Colonel seems to have thought ;| might well boast, for the Colonel had a very 
for, like another Alexander, seeking new brilliant touch in such delicate performances. 
worlds to conquer, he had branched his mer-| He was interrupted in the midst of his rhe- 
cantile establishment into the State of Ala- torical flourishes upon this topic by his son’s 
bama and had under the supervision of a rel- ‘Tequesting him to try his hand at collecting 
ative and partner set up the business in the this debt; assuring him thatif he succeeded 
Flush Times, on a large scale in the village he might well consider at the most brilliant 
of which the General was the ornament. _| trophy of his financial prowess. The Colo- 
The Colonel was a man of remarkable nel declared his willingness to make the 
sagacity, hard-sense, acute, practical, well-| effort, and even went so far as to stake his 
informed and thoroughly imbued with the | reputation upon his success in the adventure. 
wisdom which such faculties gather from a Accordingly, armed with the note, he sallied 
long intercourse with the world and uncom- forth like another Knight Errant in quest of 
mon powers of observation. He had learn- a victory over this giant of Insolvency. 
ed to read men like books, and, however fine! The Colonel esteemed it a fortunate cir- 
the print, had no difficulty in deciphering the |cumstance that he found the General on the 
most illegible scroll of character. Eminent! street. He was walking towards him with 
as a financier, he had succeeded in extrica- the low and commanding dignity which dis- 
ting himself from many a difficulty which | tinguished his movements. The champions 
would have proved insuperable to less ex- of. their respective creeds and castes ap- 
pert and adroit men. He saved debts, | proached. The meeting was like that of 
which, in other hands would have been Talleyrand and Metternich when they met 
hopeless losses; and while on a visit to his to do that little job for the emperor. Such 
friends in Alabama, amused his leisure by! politeness, such dignity, such compliments 
securing claims, due the firm of which he nearly exhausted the manual of diplomatic 
was a dormant partner, which had foiled the salutations. From the cordiality of their 
address of the home managers. So success- | greetings one might suppose that two friends 
ful had he been in these enterprizes, that he had met, who had been parted for a long 
was in the habit, when in a pleasant mood, ‘time and had renewed a correspondence 
of twitting his partners upon their negligence which had been the palubum of life to each 
and inefficicncy in this most important depart-' other. The conversation after some general 
meat of the mercantile mystery. Indeed he j remarks, took the direction the Colonel in- 
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tended as introductory to the business in 
hand. ‘What a beautiful country, my dear 
General, you have. I have never seen it 
equalled. The resources of the country are 
enormous, too. Really it is astonishing with 
what facility the means of life are procured 
here, and how easy it is for any one who de- 
sires it to support himself in credit and res- 
pectability.” To all which the General as- 
sented with readiness and unction. “And 
yet,” resumed the Colonel, “‘ there are some 
objections not to the country so much as to 
the manner in which business is conducted : 
now, for instance, General it is difficult to 
have business done here properly in conse- 
quence of this same facility in the raising of 
money. Want of punctuality in meeting 
engagements is the bane of commerce, Gen- 
eral. It is not so much the fault of the 
debtor as the creditor class. But it injures 
the character and interests of both. Now 
to illustrate, General, what do you suppose 
occurred this very morning? Why, my dear 
sir, I was looking over some of the assets of 
our firm here, and what should I see, Gene- 
ral, but your note for some two hundred dol- 
dars due several years ago—doubtless suf- 
fered thus to remain from the sheer care- 
lessness of my clerks. I felt shocked at the 
injustice done you: indeed, I felt somewhat 
indignant. What, said I, the note of Gene- 
ral Gymm, a man of his respectability and 
distinction, (the General here bowed in ack- 
nowledgment,) given for a few necessary 
articles to lie over for years, subjecting him, 
if unhappily the fact should be discovered, 
to the imputation of suffering such claims to 
be dishonored. ‘Give me the papers, said I, 
and I will go at once and make the necessary 
apologies to the gentlemen and repair the 
injustice done him by receiving the money 
and closing the unfortunate transaction. And 
so, General, I have come with it that it 
might be immediately rectified. I hope you 
will find the calculation of the interest on 
the back of the note all right; and I trust 
you will take no offence at this remissness, 
as I assure that nothing of the sort was in- 
tended.’’ The General took out his snuff-box, 
rapped it two or three times, offered it to the 
Colonel, who took a pinch, and proceeded 
to assure the Colonel of his entire satisfac- 
tion with the explanation offered. 


Vor. XX—30 





“And now,” remarked the General, ‘I will 
tell you something of a personal character 
bearing a little on the matterin hand. Colo- 
nel, I had an aunt in the State of Georgia— 
a remarkable woman she was too. Indeed 
I hope I may say without any indelicacy she 
was one of the cleverest women I ever knew. 

Colonel B. ‘Indeed I can well believe that 
from her relation fo you, General.” 

General. ‘° Thank you—yes, a remarkable 
woman. She wasa lady of great enterprize 
and many manly virtues. Unfortunately 
she was addicted to politics. Her stump 
speeches were the most eloquent in Georgia.’’ 

Colonel. ‘‘ But, my dear General, although 
this is certainly a very interesting piece of 
biography, yet, may I ask, what connection 
it has with the subject we were discussing ?”’ 

General. ‘‘ We shall see presently. My 
aunt, as I said, was a politician. She ran 
for the Legislature. She was elected, hav- 
ing first, however, to horsewhip the oppo- 
sing candidate for some slanders he put out 
against her when they were treating at the 
grocery. But she was elected. She went 
on and took her seat. And she came near 
being elected speaker. She woukl have 
been elected but for the foolish squeamish- 
ness of some of the members who objected 
to addressing the presiding officer as Mrs. 
Speaker. Do you observe?” 

Colonel B. ‘“‘Why—ah—yes, but General, 
really I don’t see yet what all this has to do 
with the note—eh ?” 

General. ‘‘The application you will see. 
If my dear aunt had been elected speaker 
she would have been entitled to eight dol- 
lars per diem, and I was her heir: so that if 
she had received the money, I would have 
received it, and thus been enabled to pay 
this small debt. Good morning, Colonel.’’ 

And the General passed on without crack- 
ing a smile; leaving the Colonel looking 
after him in a state of astonishment at his 
overpowering impudence. 

The Colonel returned to the counting- 
room and was slyly putting away the note 
in the file where he had got it. The relative 
was not disposed to let the matter drop so 
quietly, so he followed after and inquired of 
the Colonel whether he had got the money 
as he had expected. 

The Colonel not a little irate, answered, 
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‘‘no, sir—no, sir, I did’nt. The man, sir, is 
incorrigible. Don’t you think, sir, he had 
the impudence to talk to me about his aunt 
in Georgia being elected to the Legislature, 
and acock and bull story about the mem- 
bers not electing her speaker and all that 
trash. Sir, the man’s deranged. I can col- 
lect money out of any sane man, but, sir, I 
never pretended I could collect money out 
of a crazy man.” 





Maud Trevanion’s Winter Journal. 
BY M. LL. W. H. 


In dressing gown and slippers at the break- 
fast table of Mistly Hall, sat Colonel Vernon, 
busied deeply in decyphering a somewhat 
blotted MS.; his untasted cup of coffee at 
his elbow. An elderly lady in deep mourn- 
ing presided at the head; a young and grace- 
ful girl, wearing a scarlet salvia in her dark 
hair, leaned over his shoulder, endeavouring 
to cover with her hand the page which seem- 
ed so engrossing. 

“Come put that nonsense by,” she said, 
‘‘you are losing a good cup of coffee for 
naught.”’ 

‘‘In a moment, in a moment,” was his 
reply, taking the soft fingers from the book, 
only to gather them closely to his bosom— 
and reading on. 

‘‘ Indeed we have reason to grow jealous,” 
said the mild voice of his mother, ‘Jocelyn 
used not to be selfish.”’ 

“‘ And is not now, believe me,”’ resolutely 
relinquishing the object of contest, and ad- 
dressing himself to mother and wife, with a 
fond smile, which more than appeased them. 
‘“* But this MS. is charming.” He placed it 
beside him_ but the young girl gently removed 
it and laid it on a writing table at the far end 
of the room. 

He breakfasted on buckwheat cakes and 
fragrant coffee, and endeavored to listen and 
reply intelligently to the ladies, but his 
thoughts wandered to the book all the while, 
so at the conclusion of the repast, after light- 
ing his cigar he again took possession of it; 
slipped away to the library, wheeled a sofa 
to the fire and read on— 


’ 


Shall you and I read with him Maud 
Trevanion’s Winter Journal ? 

November 6th.—Bitter and difficult it is 
to rule the rebellious spirit, keeping watch 
and ward over each traitor thought, and fear- 
ing to acknowledge even in the depths of 
the inner-heart what you feel is there. 

Delusive hopes have appeared and faded 
as rapidly asthe varying hues in autumn 
skies, leaving only the visible darkness of 
Despair. 

Days have been the deceiving heralds of de- 
ceiving months, and months have rolled into 
the abyss of past years. Ah, many a human 
agony hangs cloud-like over the yawning gulf. 

In this world of pain, how the children of 
men can suffer and live on, but let them 
endure, faithfully believing that God will 
strengthen them under their trials until again 
the candle of His mercy shineth on their 
head. 

I have endured—but I cannot trust myself. 
O, Lord! be thou my light and my Salva- 
tion. In my desolation let me look to Thee. 
Cover me with the shield of faith, that I may 
yield no more to the cunningly devised as- 
saults of the arch enemy Unbelief and Hate. 
In my affliction I said Time should prove 
me—I have fought—O deadly strife when 
the battle ground isa shrinking human heart. 
I have won—O dreary triumph where the 
soul sickens even in its conquest. 

But Ah, the conflict is ended, and desti- 
tute I stand, without kindred, protectors or 
home. In a few short hours I must be jour- 
neying into the cold world to earn myself 
bread. Alone—that word embraces a terri- 
ble reality. 

But shall I grieve that the dear heart is 
safe, on which this sorrow would have fallen 
heaviest ? Shall I be cruelly selfish and wish 
my father back, to eat the bitter bread of 
dependence and die of scorn? No! The de- 
frauders may triumph over me, but they will 
harm him never more. Has not his child 
cause to be thankful ? 

Many hours later. Ah! weary night, much 
longed for by my impatient and harrassed 
spirit, arrived at last, cold, friendless, and 
unsatisfying. I have stopped till morning at 





this village. I am going to X, that giant city 
,as a milliner’s and dress maker’s apprentice. 
I can use my needle with skill and earn my 
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own bread, what a blessing ! Noone has been |placed them in an envelope, and handed 
kind to me,—no one. The day is dreary|them to me. 


which is sweetened by no loving word or 
look. 


9th.—F or two days I have travelled in the 
mail coach. Yesterday having risen very 
early, I felt wretchedly exhausted, till Sleep, 
which seemed to have forgotten me the pre- 
ceeding nights, mercifully came and render- 
ed me unconscious of present things for a 
time—I awoke feverish and'sick. I drew 
aside my thick veil and looked around me. 
Two girls about my own age, evidently twin 
sisters, occupied the back seat, in the corner 
of which Isat. Their father, an elderly gen- 
tleman, and very chatty, was taking them to 
school. Two young men fashionably dressed, 
and apparently deeply impressed with a sense 
of their own importance, and an officer like 
man, opposite me on the front seat, reading, 
completed the number of passengers. 

A cracker and glass of water had been my 
only refreshment that morning, and now with- 
out the feeling of hunger, I was sick to faint- 
ness. This the motion of the stage increas- 
ed,—objects swam before me, but no relief 
could be obtained,—I could only suffer 
quietly. 

“ Has either of your daughters a vinai- 
grette ?,, asked suddenly, recalled my flitting 
senses. Something in reply, and then the 
aromatic vinegar did its work. I was recov- 
ered. The gentleman opposite must have 
spoken, for the vinaigrette was in his hand, 
and placing it in mine, he said : 

“Keep it till you are better, the lady does 
not need it.” 

He put his arm outside the windew in spite 
of the rain, unbuttoned the leather next me, 
and suffered the keen air for a second or two 
to blow in upon my cheek. At first it was 
a pleasant relief, then I grew chill, and drew 
my shawl, (I had no warmer covering, ) closer. 
The gentleman fastened the leather again. I 
suppose my look expressed my gratitude, for 
a rich glow suffused his face. 

‘“‘ You feel better now ?”’ he asked—I bow- 
ed my head in answer, and tried once more 
to sleep. The young misses had a well stor- 
ed provision basket, they were liberal in dis- 
tributing its contents. I took a biscuit, and 


‘They will revive you and prevent a re- 
turn of faintness.”’ 

I received them. Thus we went on until 
the stage stopped at a wayside house, where 
the passengers dined. My means were al- 
most exhausted and I declined getting out in 
the rain, as the driver said we only changed 
horses, not vehicles here. The gentleman 
who had been so kind, and whom the same 
functionary addressed as ‘‘ Major,”’ hesitated. 
He said: 

‘‘ Had you not better come in?” 

But I declined, and he went. 

Left lonely and sorrowful, J lifted up my 
feeble thoughts to Him, who hath all things 
under His government. Suddenly the door 
was opened and there stood the gentleman 
with an umbrella—kindly and persuasively— 

‘“‘T have come to tell you,”’ he said, ‘‘ how 
comfortable and neat the accommodations are 
at this place, the ladies are enjoying a good 
fire—allow me to conduct you to them.” 

“No, thank you,” I answered, ‘I prefer 
remaining here.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, I fear you are still very sick.” 

‘“‘ Not very,—lI feel better.” 

He closed the door, but again opening it 
handed me the book he had been reading. 
A pencil lay in it, and on the fly leaf was 
written, ‘Jocelyn Vernon:’’ below, evidently 
just put there, 

“ Deem me not presumptuous, but you 
seem sick and a stranger,—can I aid you? 
Do you need pecuniary assistance ?”’ 

I hesitated not a moment, I wrote— 

“T am sick and a stranger, but I require 
no pecuniary aid.” 

The door was ajar, he still held it, I waited, 
he looked that way, and I handed back the 
volume,—he returned to the house. Ere 
we reached , hight had closed darkly in. 
The sheeted rain falling with unremitted ri- 
gour, a cold North-East wind hurtling all the 
while. Major Vernon, such at least I sup- 
posed his name to be, alone noticed me. The 
other young ladies had a worthy father and 
pleasant manners, and a cordial appreciation 
of themselves, to secure attention; I had 
not any of these, and should have been left 








he selecting a handful of peppermint drops | 


to the eivility of the waiter only, but for him, 
he assisted ine out and conveyed me to the 
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drawing-room: summoned a chambermaid, 
and ordered a fire in my apartment. He 
seemed to my half bewildered mind, a self- 
constituted guardian angel—or better, a pro- 
tector sent from God. Had not my dying 
father’s prayer been answered? Did not as- 
sistance reach me from on high at this hour 
of bitter need? FT endeavoured to thank him, 
but he waived it with such grave courtesy 
that I desisted. As the chambermaid ap- 
peared to show me my room, he advanced 
and tendered me the book, “ It may serve to 
amuse you—lI will attend to your luggage,— 
I put up. here, should you need my services 
in any way, do not hesitate to demand them. 
My name is Vernon’’—handing me his card. 
“ Major Vernon, U.S. Dragoons.” He re- 
tired. I followed Bridget, the valuabie Irish 
girl tomy room, No. 25. Small, warm, in- 
viting—a lady having just vacated it, the fire 
had only to be renewed. How pleasant it 
was after my weary journey. Andy the por- 
ter, Bridget’s brother, brought up my trunk. 
She wiped and unstrapped it. There was an 
alacrity and eagerness to please, which I fail- 
I fancied 


ed attributing to the right cause. 
it alone proceeded from good nature, and the 


ready sympathy inherent in some. A rap 
announced the head waiter with a supper 
tray of refreshments, nice, and abundant. I 
bathed my face in cold, pure water, and then 
gladly partook of them. About an hour af- 
ter, came: “ Major Vernon’s compliments, 
and did Miss Trevor require anything?” 
“ Nothing,” was my reply. He had then, 
through the way bill, become aware of my 
name, at least of my assumed one; I could 
not endure my poverty and true:name going 
together, I changed Trevanion easily to Tre- 
vor, and had for a long time marked my clo- 
thing-only with initial letters M. T. It was 
as well. I placed his gift, ‘‘ The O’ Donough,”’ 
beneath my pillow, and fell asleep. A deep 
sleep absorbing my tired faculties I heard 
not the wild howling of the tempest; saw 
not the huge hail-stones and snow-flakes, 
felt not the change from chilling damp to 
piercing cold. Warm, and happily uncon- 
scious slumbered I. 

The knocking of Bridget at my chamber 
door, with her scuttle of coals roused me, as 
soon as admitted she burst out with— 





“An the storm ma’am, did’nt ye feel 
frightened all alone by ye self ?”’ 

‘‘ No indeed, I slept too soundly to hear 
it.”” 

“Ow! but its I did then,’ answered she, 
‘“‘in me cowld garret for the glass is broken 
where the maids is put to sleep ; I felt it to 
the very backbone of me heart.”’ 

‘It was raining very hard, I remember,” 
said I. 

‘“ Raining! its snowing an freezing it was, 
and is! Look’’—spreading wide the shut- 
ters. Look I did; to my grief and amaze- 
ment the snow lay thickly over the roofs and 
gardens, it was yet falling, but slowly as if 
it ‘would soon cease. 

I felt a numbness at my heart, as I thought 
of my well nigh exhausted purse, and the 
heavy expense to be incurred did I remain, 
the new difficultes encountered should I pro- 
ceed. I strove to rally, and sent up one 
brief appeal from the still agony of my soul 
to Him, who is invisible yet near. Prayer 
flieth quickly—oftentimes is answered even 
while we pray. I dressed in haste little 
heeding the discourse of Bridget. 

‘‘What time and how do they cross the 
ferry in such weather?” I inquired, inter- 
rupting her at last. 

‘« Shure ma’am its not thinking of moving 
ye is in such unchristian weather, an whin 
ye’s a tight roof over yer head, an the warm 
fire to comfort ye ?” 

«« That is not a reply to my question, Brid- 
get,” said I quietly. 

‘“‘Nayther it is then ma’am dear, but ye 
astonished me so! Och this Ameriky is a 
fine country no doubt, but it beats me for all 
its queerities, snowing and hailing, and rain- 
ing and blowing, all in a breath, but its not 
in me to know how they crosses the ferry— 
its not long old Ireland and meself has been 
parted.” 

I judged not—but prudently remained si- 
lent. What should I do? I shrank from 
applying to my new and’ kind acquaintance. 
Any help voluntarily given was most grate- 
ful to my poor lonely heart, but I should not 
seek or solicit it. I must cross the river. 
While f stood in deep musing, Bridget, dis- 
appointed perhaps by my silence left me. 
The closing door first made me aware she 
had done so. I kneeled and prayed with 
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earnestness and tears. As Hezekiah spread | 
the letter before the Lord, so did I endeavor 
to lay my case before my heavenly Father. | 
All my anguish and all my need—all my sin, 


up with a flashing light in his eyes,—‘ but 
is there no other situation better fitted to 
you, perhaps that of Governess ?”’ 

‘* No, my education is unfinished; I could 


hardness of heart, unbelief and pride,—enu- | not in conscience engage myself as a teach- 


merating each, I saw their enormity more 
plainly—and yet I felt strangely soothed and 
strengthened. ‘Those that seek shall find | 





er.” 
‘‘ A lady’s companion then,” (eagerly.) 
‘*O no, my only servitude must be bodily, 


me.” Blessed promise for the weary and (nee mental. I can work hard and willingly, 


heavy laden. Before I rose a waiter came 


and never complain, but to school my feel- 


tothe door. ‘ Major Vernon, wishes to know | ings to please an employer, suiting my spi- 


if he can see Miss Trevor for a few moments 
in the drawing-room ? . 

Was not my petition heard? Gladly I 
brushed off my tears and followed him. 

At the drawing-room window Major Ver- 
non stood. 

“‘T have taken the liberty,”’ he said, after 
our morning salutation, ‘“ of requesting this 
interview, in order to see if I can render you 
any service. May I ask to what place you are 
going ?”’ 

“‘To X,”’ I replied, ‘‘ and I must be there 
to-day.” 

«Must you be exposed to such inclement 
weather ?”’ 

‘Indeed I must.” 

“Tf so, and you will commit yourself to 
my care, I will see you there safely.”’ 

‘‘] shall be most grateful, but not if to do 
me a kindness, you sacrifice your own con- 
venience.” 

“My family reside in X,” he answered. 


rits to their fancy, I need never attempt.”’ 

‘Would you permit me to inquire why 
you select X as your new residence—have 
you friends there ?”’ 

“ None.” 

“And your motive ?”’ 

‘« To remove as faras my means allow from 
my former home and those acquainted with 
my family.” 

‘* Have you then no relatives or connec- 
tions ?”’ 

Do you not know poverty can snap asun- 
der soslender a tie, as relationship?” I spoke 
bitterly. 

“Yes,—but of you, relations should be 
proud.” 

“Tf they understood me, which they do 
not. Such bread as theirs, would poison me. 
I can labor and earn that which will prove 
wholesome, because honest.’’ 

The waiter announced that the breakfast 
bell hadlongsince rung. We descended the 








«A deathly coldness crept over me—it|stair together,—the table was nearly sur- 
seemed as if the iron fingers of Giant De-|rounded, but two vacant chairs we found at 
spair grappled with my shrinking heart. Why|the further end. My flushed face and exci- 
should his having a family vex me—what|ted look awakened curiosity; glances were 
wild fancy could have possessed my feverish | exchanged ; especially interested were our 
mind? None,—and yet vain were my self-| young lady companions of the previous day. 


reprovings, the regret rooted itself. 


These smiled to each other, that knowing 


‘Where do you stop?’ was his next re-/school girl smile, so particularly annoying to 
mark, so quietly spoken, as almost to ap-|the originator of it; and nodded to me. 
pear said for something to say—but his eyes| Their greeting I returned haughtily, and ate 


were full of deep and even sad interest. 


my breakfast with cold serenity, but not at 


‘‘T am going as a dress-maker’s appren-|all knowing of what it consisted. When 


tice.’’ 


ended, Major Vernon returned with me to- 


I gathered courage as I spoke—the cour-| wards the drawing-room, in the lobby he said 
age of a desperate resolve. I felt my color)‘ TI will, if you please, attend to your bill, 
come and go with burning flushes over my|and you can settle with me afterwards. In 
cheek, but I did not waver. ‘Your gene-|twenty minutes we must start.”’ 


rous sympathy for a friendless stranger,”’ I 


I acquiesced gladly, and hastily returning 


continued, ‘assures me I may deal frankly.’ |to my room, opened my trunk, took thence a 


* Believe me, yes,” he answered starting 





long crimson. scarf I had knit for my poor 
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father and enveloped my head and shoulders | 
init. It saved my bonnet from the snow, | 
and otherwise protected me. My shawl was. 
a very insufficient covering. Major Vernon 
preceded by a portersoon came. He looked. 
narrowly at my wrappings ; at the open door | 
he paused while the trunks were placed on | 
the carriage in waiting, and called to the) 
head waiter, who seemed very alert, to order 
the chambermaid to bring this lady’s over- 
shoes. (I tried to make him understand I) 
had none, but he would not comprehend.) 
Bridget, to my surprise appeared and drew 
over my boots a pair deliciously warm. In) 
the carriage he placed me then, and off we | 
drove. The wind blew a gale, the snow ed- 
died about, cutting our faces and blinding 
our sight. The ferry-boat lay aground in the 
stream, and could not be gotten off. A small 
row-boat was the only available means of 
crossing. She was a little egg shell, rising 
and sinking with every motion of the tide. 
White caps danced on the river, and some- 
thing like a presentiment of danger oppress- 
ed me. What if I died in that cold deep 
water? Well who would shed one tear over 
me? Could I only reach Heaven soon, far 
better would it be than a long life of sorrow. 
The trunks were put in. There was but one 
other passenger. 

‘‘ All’s ready,’’ cried the man, who acted 
as captain. 

‘* Are you brave enough to venture ?’’ ask- 
ed my companion doubtingly. 

‘With you? yes.” 

We stepped in—he wrapped me in a large 
cloak and placed a heavy coat over my feet. 
The bottom of the boat was full of water, 
one of the boatmen slipped a plank between 
itand me. The little skiff shot off with a 
plungiag motion. 

‘* Steady there—steady, she’ll creen over,”’ 
cried a warning voice on shore. 

‘* Never fear, she’ll dive like a duck, and 
rise as true,’ was answered back, amid the 
sweep of the oars. Major Vernon passed 
his arm behind me as a guard, his hand 
grasping fast the edge of the boat. But dan- 
ger was not distant. The wind so contrary 
and wild, the water so rough, made our pro- 
gress slow, and just as we reached the most 
difficult point, a head land to be rounded, a 
steamer with her flashing paddles came 





sweeping past—too late to change her course ; 
our little shell unable to change hers, death 
seemed inevitable. I felt the arm tighten 
round me like iron, till my face was hidden 
on his shoulder. A deep prayer—wordless 
all, but how fervent, sprang from my heart. 

A terrible moment, then a whisper— 

“Thank God, the danger is past !’’ 

But I stirred not. 

‘‘ Has your sister fainted?’ cried the per- 
son in command. 

I lifted my head and tried to smile. 

‘“« Well she’s behaved wonderful! Many a 
one on ’em would have put a man beside 
himself with screeching. You have a brave 
sister.”’ 

I saw Major Vernon’s face change, the 


pleasant smile faded darkly away, he only 


acknowledged the man’s remark by a slight 
inclination of his head. 

‘‘ Ah! he does not care to have me deem- 
ed his sister,’ rose bitterly in my mind. 
‘Only for the sake of his wife and children, 
has he befriended me,—yet it was a noble 
motive, and has he not performed a friend’s 
part to the full?’ Unflinching conscience 
answered “ yes.” 

The city side was gained at last,—it lay 
girdled by a forest of masts, and to me seem- 
eda Babel of sounds. <A hack was called, 
and we got in— 

‘My family reside atthe West end, could 
I prevail on you to make our house your 
home, until you suit yourself with a situ- 
ation ?’’ He asked with evident anxiety that 
I should accept. ! 

‘“‘Gratefully I thank you, but my situation 
is already selected,—have the goodness to 
set me down at Mrs. Berkley’s, the dressma- 
ker’s.” 

‘You are to live with her ?”’ 

** She has been accustomed to make my 
dresses, I have written and engaged a situa- 
tion with her as an assistant.” 

I had paid the bill as we drove to the fer- 
ry, now I took out my purse to defray the 
ferriage, and hack-hire. He put it back 
deprecatingly, but I was resolute. He re- 
ceived the ferriage, a mere trifle, but utterly 
rejected the other. 

“This carriage was taken for my own 
pleasure; that you share its convenience for 
a few moments, I shall remember with grati- 
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tude. We part now soon,—point out any 
way in which I can serve you.” 

“Thereis none.” I answered as steadily 
as I could, but with tears in my eyes. 

He looked out of the window,—presently 
he said— 

“T shall join my regiment soon, but for a 
few days shall remain in town. Should you 
find your situation undesirable, or require a 
friend, need I say I will esteem it an honor 
to be looked on as such? Our address is No. 
45, Montpelier Place. Shall I write it down?” 

“T will remember it. I can find no words 
to express my deep sense of your goodness, 
but surely in nights and days of stormy tra- 
vel, the memory of kindness rendered to a 
helpless woman, will shed sunshine into your 
soul, and the great God of the fatherless shall 
bless you with an everlasting blessing.” 

I had taken off the scarf and folded it. 

«Will you use this sometimes, and confer 
on me a great pleasure ?”’ 

“ Most gratefully,” he replied; ‘‘ and be- 
lieve me, I grieve that this journey is ended ; 
we have reached Mrs. Berkley’s.”’ 

We got out, and he rang the bell. 
girl appeared. 

“Is Mrs. Berkley at home?” J inquired. 

“Yes; are you the young lady she ex- 
pects ?”’ 

I replied affirmatively ; the driver placed 
my trunk within the narrow passage. 


A little 


‘‘ Farewell,’ said Major Vernon, “ forget 


not your promise.” He re-entered the hack, 
and drove off. The little girl guided me 


along the passage, and up a short flight of 
steps by the gloomy day rendered danger- 


ously dark to one not acquainted with the 
premises. 
a step, passed through a small apartment, 


and were in the work-room and presence of 
Mrs. 
Berkley was about thirty years of age, fine 
looking, with redundant black hair and glow- 
She was dressed, as well as my- 
and received me quite 
civilly ; asked me to remove my things, and 
suggested I might perhaps be tired, and might 


the mistress of the establishment. 


ing colour. 


self, in mourning; 


dD? 


like to lie down till dinner. 


I went to my room gladly; the little girl 
Martha showing me the way. It was small, 
shabbily furnished, with a miserable bed— 


Crossing a platform, we went up 


the back window overlooking the yard of a 
livery stable. 

‘Better lie down,” said the little girl 
kindly, “I'll let you know when we are go- 
ing to dinner.”’ 

«You are very kind,” said I. 

She looked pleased, and said—‘“‘ this house 
is warmed bya register. Ma said it made it 
healthier; and the money it cost was the 
owner’s look out; so you'll be comfortable 
all the time, and have no bother with the 
fires. There’s clean water in your jug; the 
towels are coarse,’’ as she observed my eyes 
fixed on them. ‘Ma said you would’nt be 
very particular.” 

] laid aside my damp garments and over- 
shoes. Up to the moment, I had forgotten 
them. What treasures they were to me. 
My thoughts embraced all the events and 
mercies of that day. I strove to thank the 
great Giver of all, and then returned to the 
work-room. 

‘‘Very genteel,’ were words I heard as I 
entered; ‘‘and very pretty too.” 

I thought they were scrutinizing me very 
closely. So addressing myself to Mrs. Berk- 
ley, I saidI should like some employment at 
once. 

‘Why really,”’ said she, ‘‘I had supposed 
you would prefer resting a while ; but if you 
wish some work, you can assist one of the 
young ladies in scolloping. Miss Lisle, give 
Miss Trevor the sleeves of the dress you are 
about; and Phoebe hand me the braiding.” 
The girl addressed as Miss Lisle was fair and 
lovely. She looked above her associates, 
and won upon me at once. Drawinga chair 
close beside the low seat on which she was 
sitting, she motioned me to it; and in a few 
seconds initiated me in the intricate arrange- 
ment of the braiding, and the easiest mode of 
putting iton. Mrs. Berkley appeared then, 
(and proved each day after,) to be a well- 
meaning person, of very ordinary capacity, 
except where her taste in blending and ar- 
ranging colors, or the designing of trimmings 
was involved—then she became an artist. 
Her daughters, Emma, Phoebe, and Martha, 
were simple and inoffensive. The disposi- 


tions of the other girls were as varied as their 
faces ; but Mary Lisle pleased me best. She 
was the eldest daughter of a reduced widow 
lady in the city. She was perfecting herself 
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in the art of dress-making, to save expense 
her mother could ill afford, while educating 
a large family of daughters and sons. My 
heart drew me closer to Mary Lisle, when I 
learned thus much of her history. 

12th.—I continue my employment, but I 
do not feel happy. Companionship, I have 
none. Only two evince the least interest in 
me—Mary and Martha. This does not sat- 
isfy. I crave sympathy and tenderness. I| 
miss those who are gone—ah! how bitterly. 

I am not ill treated. Were it so, I could, 
I fear, return railing for railing, and therein 
create an excitement more pleasurable to my 
impatient spirit than this dead calm—this 
profound silence where I long for sound—the 
sound of a kind voice which comes to me on- 
ly in dreams. That it is vain and wrong to 
wish for the presence of Major Vernon, I 
know full well. What is—what can he be 
tome? Married or single, his position in 
life would bar intercourse between his fami- 
ly and a poor dress-maker, whose only earth- 
ly reliance is on the skill of her hands. I 
weep; but ah! foolish and unavailing are 
such tears. [ will do better. Within the 
dark citadel of my own thoughts, my soul 
shall dwell free and strong. One helper, the 
faithful and the near, is mine. Repine lon- 
ger, I will not; my work shall cease to be a 
task—it must become a pleasure. Mrs. 
Berkley thinks I mope; and proposes send- 
ing me, in Martha’s place, with finished arti- 
cles to the persons who ordered them. A 
sharp trial it will be, but I will go. Martha 
has been ailing and looks badly. She suffers 
with ear-ache, and a day or two of rest will 
be of service to her. Exercise in the open 
air can by me be obtained in no other man- 
ner. I think my mind is made up. Can I 
carry-my resolution through? 

November 4th.—I cannot always write, but 
sometimes it is refreshing tome. It is a lit- 
tle like conversing with one beloved, only no 
voice responds to mine—the answer is but 
an echo of itself. I board with Mrs. Berk- 
ley simply because when my letter of appli- 
cation reached her, she had engaged this 
house, and had a spare room or two to let— 
the smallest and least desirable of which I 
occupy. Not being averse to adding a mod- 
erate sum to her yearly gains, she was glad 


to receive me in the double capacity of as- | 





sistant and lodger. Of course, my board is 
deducted from my wages. She is not rude 
or actually unkind, but then I do not suit 
her. There is small similarity between us. 
Once or twice, too, our tastes have come in 
contact. Some ladies of fashion, whom her 
interest 1s to please, having unwisely and 
publicly avowed their preference for mine. I 
regret it should be so. Evil, but no good to 
me can arise from such a source. She is a 
little jealous, and weakly shows it. I will 
do my best never to increase the feeling, and 
it may die away. 

Many days later.—I continue my efforts, 
but do not feel so satisfied as I bad hoped I 
should. Iam continually engaged in carry- 
ing parcels to various parts of the city. 
Days ago, when I wrote here my intention of 
doing so, I doubted my own strength of pur- 
pose; but as yet I have persevered. Mrs. 
Berkley continues coldly civil. Instead of 
any effort being made to perfect me in the 
only profession I can adopt, impediments 
seem thrown in my way. This may be only 
a morbid fancy, but it is astrong one; I bat- 
tle against or with it daily. Strange that J 
should be selected to go over a vast city— 
the names of whose very streets and rallying 
points are unknownto me. Can Mrs. Berk- 
ley receive visitors in my absence, and is she 
anxious to conceal the fact from me? Why 
should she so incessantly find expedients for 
sending me abroad? I could have no interest 
whatever in any guest of hers; but am I quite 
certain? This is a military post; and al- 
though I have seen no familiar face in my 
wanderings, yet the roll of the deep-voiced 
drum makes my lonely heart beat with rapid 
and wild delight. It alone, among all the 
sounds which distract the ear, seems to ad- 
dress itself to me. 

Night.—Another day has passed, and my 
suspicions have become realities. A person 
comes in my absence—whose presence 
here, from some motive, it is my employer’s 
intention to conceal. This morning, as usu- 
al, I was despatched about 10 o’clock with 
dresses to a distant quarter of the city. I 
had never, among the many inquiries I ne- 
cessarily made, asked in what direction lay 
Montpelier Place. In the West End he had 
said; the cardinal points I cannot distinguish 
here—the rising or setting of the sun I never 
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see; but a burning anguish in my heart 
makes me restlessly desirous to discover the 
roof that shelters—the door through which 
he passes. I walked slowly, scanning atten- 
tively each commodious dwelling. My heart 
felt heavy and sick. Pride, asorrowful, cow- 
ardly pride, is my besetting sin. I shrink so 
from menial duties, (although I believe if 
born to them, I should perform them willing- 
ly,) and from contact with any one, more es- 
pecially the domestics of the houses to which 
Igo. They look at me with such curious 
eyes, as if detecting changed circumstances 
in my poor pale face and shabby garments. 
I had not gone very far, when a little boy 
came running by me with a hoop, and in pas- 
sing slipped a note into my hand. I paused in 
astonishment, and read, ‘If you are not re- 
solved to sever our acquaintance, and see me 
no more, contrive to remain at home until 
after twelve to-morrow.’ No address or 
signature or date, but the writing was Major 
Vernon’s. It must be intended for me, else 
why should the boy, evidently belonging to 
the highest class, make me its recipient? I 
placed the precious paper in the pocket of 
my gown, and discovered my handkerchief 
was missing. It was one of my last remain- 
ing treasures: delicately embroidered, and 
with my name, my full true name written in 
the centre. I walked hurriedly back, search- 
ing eagerly at every step, How gladly I 
would have given a year’s wages to regain 
it, but it was irrevocably gone. My emotion 
amounted to terror; did it impair my vision, 
or did I see the ample cloak which had once 
been my shelter disappear in the cavernous 
mouth of a public building? I walked on 
and on; the band-box, before so heavy, was 
now a feather’s weight; the image of Major 
Vernon, a solitary thought, floating upon the 
troubled sea of my wild heart. Grave, 
haughty, cold; but doing deeds of kindness 
to those who suffered, when warmer natures 
appeared to forget. Could I ever cease to 
remember that dark river? Its icy waves 
seemed to touch my feet; and I roused with 
a shudder, I was fain to repress. 
Quelling thoughts which possessed a sweet 
madness, I performed my mission, and re- 
turned. My head ached the next day with 
indescribable anguish, and the throbs of my 


that Mrs. Berkley noticed, and evinced con- 
cern for my indisposition. She recommend- 
ed lying down; but whenI declined this, 
she suffered me to follow my own inclina- 
tion, and made no requirement of work. So 
I sat in the small apartment between the 
drawing and work-room, leaning my head on 
the table, and listening, O how eagerly, my 
sense of hearing most painfully acute. Mrs. 
B., and her favorite assistant, were embroid- 
ering a very beautiful mantle near the win- 
dow. Isuppose I was lulled to forgetfulness 
by their monotonous chatter. A sudden buss 
tle startled me. They were leaving in haste. 
I rase also; but Mrs. Berkley, looking back 
from the drawing-room door, said ; 

‘ Best remain ;’’ and closed it partially. 

A deep voice asked a question. Her reply 
was lost; but, ‘‘Have the goodness to let 
Miss Trevor know Major Vernon wishes par- 
ticularly to see her,” was distinctly audible, 
spoken in a tone of authority. My employer 
opened the door widely, and summoned me, 
However much pleasure had been derived 
from the concealment of Major Vernon’s 
calls, and my annoyance, I cannot guess; 
but she now perceived it could go no further. 
Her petty jealousy had led her astray; con- 
vinced of her error, she immediately with- 
drew. I went in just as 1 was—pale, ghast- 
ly. Icould feel all the blood rushing back to 
my heart. There, indeed, he stood, with an 
eager eye, and half-advanced step; leading 
me to the sofa. 

‘Ts it thus I again find you, sick as well 
as sorrowful?”’ he said. 

‘Yes, both,’”’ I answered, 

‘“‘T have been here many times, but you 
were always out, I thought at last it was by 
design on your part, J found it only so on 
another’s.”’ 

“‘T knew nothing of your coming.” 

‘Would it have given you pleasure if you 
had ?”’ 

“ No" 

‘Ts that really true?’ He looked search- 
ingly in my eyes, 

‘* Yes.”” 

“Ts it the entire truth also?’ 

** No.” 

“This is a cold welcome with which to 
greet a friend.” His look and yoice grew 





heart were in unison. §o0 wretched was J, 
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‘‘ Ah! if I had a friend, it would be.” 

‘‘ And am I not one; at least am I not de- 
sirous to be one? Will you let me?’ 

“Tt would make me more miserable. 
Leave me alone. The world lies bright and 
beautiful before you; before me it stretches 
away strange and dark—oh! so dark, I can 
find no stone of hope to rest my weary head 
upon. I have no ties; and did I listen to 
you and believe your words, and take you for 
my friend, I should cling to you as if all 
earthly bonds centred in you. You would be 
my world. I should live in your affection, or 
die if it failed. Am I bold in saying this? 
No, I am only true. You pity me now. It 
is generous and kind—my utter desolateness 
moves your sympathy strongly. You would 
feed, clothe, educate me, and get me a more 
lucrative situation, that of governess, perhaps, 
but real mercy would let me die at once ra- 
ther than kill by inches. You would be 
kind, though I was nothing to you. To me 
you would have become all things; and when 
I saw your wife and sisters—living in the 
sunlight of your love—I should die. Alone, 
then, let me remain; enough I can earn to 
support myself, and all that you can do is to 
let me see younomore. I have no home or 
kindred; agony only can come from your 
presence; have mercy and go.’ All this 
was said with bitter crying; and between my 
sobs, I distinctly caught the loud beatings of 
his heart. 

Taking my hand firmly in one of his, he 
with the other drew from his bosom a hand- 
kerchief. It was mine, displaying the name. 

‘“T know it all,” he said. ‘ Desolate, 
wayward, but noble child, do you think Iam 
in ignorance? My father owed yours more 
than life—rescue from crime and disgrace. 
Believe not his son will forget the obligation. 
And were this not so, the trust you placed 
in me—the knowledge you evinced of my 
real nature—would have bound me to you by 
indissoluble ties. You shall not throw me 
aside. I have no wife, no sister; an aged 
and widowed mother only is mine. To her 
you must go, and become a daughter.” 

Deeply earnest, his noble and expressive 
face beaming upon me, he continued—‘‘ I am 
about leaving on a long absence. 
I depart ; my destination is very distant. My 
poor mother is alone. She remains here to 





educate her little grand-son—the boy who 
gave you my note. My only sister died 
about a year ago, since which time, I have 
been at home on furlough ; that has expired; 
and my mother will keenly feel the necessary 
separation. Go to her then; and if your 
proud spirit still rebel against pecuniary ob- 
ligation, know that the correspondence you 
will hold for her with myself and others, will 
doubly repay us both. So now, little confi- 
dential secretary, is not the arrangement 
complete? Not quite.” 

On a table near, stood writing materials. 
He left me; tore from his tablets a leaf, and 
wrote rapidly over it. Placing it in my hand, 
“Think of all this as settled,” he said. 
“Rest now; you require it; and to-morrow, 
about this time, my mother will be here for 
you. Farewell.” 

As in a dream from which I feared awa- 
kening, I sat where he left me motionless, 
and gazing on the writing in my hand with- 
out the power of decyphering a word. At 
last my sight cleared. 

‘You do not love me now. I am not sur- 
prised. Ihave not been so vain as to dream 
such happiness could be mine. You believe 
my path strewn with roses; believe me in 
every cluster of bloom, there are many and 
keenthorns. I have not told you that I loved 
you; perhaps, I should not tell you now, 
but I go on a long journey, and life is short. 
God only knows whether I may return. If 
then I say I love you, with a deep abiding 
affection, blame me not. I have lived double 
your years; and learned to quell or conceal 
my feelings. I shall not vex you by the ex- 
pression of them. Be to my aged mother 
what you were to your dead father. Catch 
some little ray of her tenderness for her ab- 
sent son. God guard and bless you. 

J. VERNON.” 

The morning came. I rose bewildered 
with the sense of some great excitement and 
heavy calamity. He was going on a long 
uncertain journey, and might never return. 
He who had been so generous, so tender; 
and who loved me—sweetest and bitterest of 
all. I had won the priceless treasure of his 


‘love; and yet he must be torn from me. 
To-morrow |Seated at the high window, I counted the 


moments. At last came the roll of wheels, 
and a green-emblazoned carriage was at the 
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door. Major Vernon and an elderly lady in 
deep mourning sat within. I saw no further. 
Mary Lisle called me to go down. 

“You leave us to-day, Maud?’ she whis- 
pered, as we went down stairs together. 

“ Perhaps so. Yes.” 

“Well, don’t forget me,” throwing her 
arm round my neck, ‘and if they do not 
treat you properly, come back. I for one 
will dearly love to see you.” 

My dress was very plain, but neat and fit- 
ted well. AsI entered, the eyes of Mrs. 
Vernon were fixed upon me, with a kind but 
searching look. Her son, with grave tender- 
ness, led me to her. 

“This is the orphan of my father’s best 
friend, mother.”’ 

Taking my hands in her’s, “She shall be 
to me a daughter ;” then drawing my head up- 
on her bosom, she asked—* Will you come ?” 

What reply was mine? Silence. I knelt 
before her, clasped my arms closely around 
her, and laid my face on her knees. 

“Enough,” she said, smoothing my hair 
softly. ‘Henceforth, you have a home, a 
brother and a mother.” 

A few moments were granted me to reco- 
ver my serenity; a few more sufliced to kiss 
Mary Lisle, and make my adieu to the rest 
of the household, who were very gracious 
and regretful. Then we drove on. Major 
Vernon placed me beside his mother, and sat 
opposite. In their conversation, I took no 
part; but when it turned on his immediate 
journey ; whenI knew certainly that an hour 
or two at furthest must separate us, I left his 
mother’s side for his. The carriage stopped 
soon, before a handsome and ancient resi- 
dence. An elderly servant admitted us. 
Throwing open a door to the left of a wide 
and pillared hall—at the furthest end of 
which ascended a magnificent staircase—he 
ushered us into a spacious room, with deep 
windows overlooking the street. Each win- 
dow recess was equipped with silken cush- 
ions—forming commodious seats and soft. 
The fire burned invitingly; near it were 
grouped a small oval table and several chairs. 
Upon this table were set two beautiful bas- 
kets of savannah grass, precisely alike. All 
the appurtenances of feminine handicraft 
seemed in them—a port-folio and ink-jug, 
taper and wax, also were there. My eye 





noted, in its first glance, every particular re- 
garding that room. The rare old Dresden 
china on the mantel, the quaint Dutch time- 
piece, and one or two grand family pictures, 
[ shall never forget; they appeared to my 
excited fancy to give me welcome. 

A waiting woman, nearly as advanced in 
years as her mistress, received our bonnets 
and shawls. 

‘*Would you prefer going to your room 
now, or wait until after dinner? My son has 
not long to remain.”’ 

‘Let me stay,’ was my reply, and both 
looked gratified. 

Mrs. ‘Vernon took out of hee basket two 
handkerchiefs, already marked ‘“ Vernon,’’ 
in his bold hand. She commenced sewing. 
In the pocket of my dress was a little roll of 
fancy-work. I put on my thimble, and took 
the other. ‘May I hem this?’’ I asked. 

‘* Certainly; I was hoping you would when 
I placed it here this morning.’ 

Major Vernon drew the other basket to- 
wards me. 

‘‘My mother intends this for you. She 
selected its contents herself.”’ 

I looked up, but my heart was too full for 
speech. I bent my head lower over my 
work to conceal my emotion. He seated 
himself just between us, close to both, and 
commenced writing with rapid industry; a 
dozen sheets were completed. My work was 
done. I had envied every stitch I put in, 
for it, not I, would go with him. He turned 
abruptly— 

‘«« Will you have the goodness to aid me by 
sealing and directing these?’’. ‘“ Mother,” 
looking at his watch, ‘‘ you must hasten them 
with dinner, only an hour now and twenty 
minutes to the time.” 

Mrs. Vernon immediately left the room to 
give the necessary orders. Then he turned 
to me; and lifting my hand, said, ‘‘ Maud, 
why is it you gritve to let me ad 

‘‘ Because I cannot go with you.” 

“ Because you ove me, Maud? Do not 
hesitate—tell me ?’ 

His mother returned. Retaining my hand, 
he went on, ‘“ Write the regular journal my 
mother keeps for me; but nightly, be sure 
and add something from yourself; it matters 
not how few the words if only their meaning 
be God bless you.” 
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Dinner was now announced by the gray- 
haired old servant, Peter. It was a silent 
meal, soon over. When ended, I went back 
to the drawing-room, leaving the son and 
mother together. Soon there came aring at 
the bell; the street door opened, and lug- 
gage was hurried out. Now the time had 
arrived when we must part. In an agony I 
could not control, I threw myself in the deep 
window, under the wide curtains, and buried 
my face in the silken cushions. 

“‘O must he leave me—must he go?”’ In 
the wild anguish of my spirit, I knew not my 
voice was audible. 

“Yes, I must goto come again,” said 
the deep sweet voice close behind me, 
*‘ sooner perhaps, should God spare my life, 
than we now dare hope for. To my mother 
be as a tender daughter. She is feeble and 
old—comfort and cheer her.’””’ He took my 
hands in his, and kissed me on my forehead. 
** God bless and guard you.” 

Mrs. Vernon waited in the door-way. She 
sank on a chair, weeping. Approaching, 
and reverently kneeling, as a little child, he 
laid his head in her lap, and asked for her 
blessing. Fervently and solemnly, it was 
given. He kissed her lips and cheek once 
and again—rose, and was gone. There I 
stood; and she sat silent, broken-hearted, 
and yet rejoicing; for did we not feel in the 
depth of our souls that he we loved was 
worthy ? 

‘‘Maud,” said she at length. I went for- 
ward. Shedrew me nearer. ‘ Kneel where 
my son knelt; pray where he prayed. His 
last request was—‘cherish her, mother.’ So 
I will. You shall be near my heart; a par- 
taker, not a divider of my affections. Be 
true and tender to him. You cannot love 
that fond heart too well, or honor that up- 
right spirit too highly. I shall never be jeal- 
ous. Now we must command our feelings, 
and go to our duties; he is doing his. The 
mother and wife of such a man must do him 
justice by filling out their own lives nobly 
and well. Having committed him to the 
wise and good God, now must we labor to be 
cheerful and content, till He see fit to restore 
our treasure.” 

Then we kissed each other, and Mrs. Ver- 
non conducted me to my own apartment. 
It opened into hers; was large and elegantly 








furnished. Wardrobe and bureau were there 
for the reception of my clothing. Each little 
article a lady can require at her toilette stood 
arranged upon my dressing table. A small 
oval stand of papier maché was placed near 
my bed; upon it a vase of splendid hot- 
house flowers, and a musical box. 

“Examine them,” said my companion. 
“He visited this room the last to see that all 
was arranged for your comfort, and placed 
these here with his own dear hands.” She 
withdrew. 


At night, after tea, as we sat sewing beside 
the drawing-room fire, the door was thrown 
open ; and the boy who had slipped the note 
in my hand that memorable morning in the 
street burst eagerly in. 

«Well, grandma, I’ve got back safe,” he 
cried, throwing his arms affectionately around 
her neck. 


Returning his caresses fondly—“ This is 
the only child of my dear daughter. His 
father is in Paris, and left him to his uncle’s 
and my care during his absence. Speak to 
this young lady, Bernard. She is the grand- 
daughter of that brave General Trevanion, 
who fought at the battle of Cowpens, of 
which you so love to read.” 


The boy looked hesitatingly at me; then 
shyly offered his hand. He had a frank fine 
face ; but evidently recognised me, and felt 
embarrassed and perplexed. However, we 
got on very well after a little; and in a 
week’s time were warm friends. He had 
just now returned from a visit in the coun- 
try. Long after he was soundly sleeping in 
his little bed, Mrs. Vernon and I were en- 
gaged with our journal. Her messages were 
long, full of a mother’s wise and tender 
counsel, yet fraught with the well-deserved 
respect she felt for her child. My own words 
were—‘“ You are not forgotten.”’ 

Days slip noiselessly by. Our life is qui- 
et, but not monotonous. Mrs. Vernon and 
I work together; and I often read aloud 
some useful or agreeable book. Bernard’s 
return from school at evening is ever hailed 
with pleasure. We have many visiters; and 
on bright days we return calls, or take long 
drives through the environs, which are beau- 
tiful. 

Nightly we resume our journal, and few 
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mails pass without some remembrance from 
the absent but constant heart and pen. 

27th of December.—Christmas has come 
and gone. Bernard and I wove ever-green 
wreaths for the mantel and mirrors of the 
drawing-room, and laid the mistletoe-bough, 
with its pearly berries, over the arched door- 
way. 

“T wish our boy to grow up with a bright 
kindly heart,” his grandmother said; ‘not 
with false and gloomy views of this holy fes- 
tive time.’ So a feast was carefully pre- 
pared, and some of his favorite school-fel- 
lows and their little sisters and cousins invi- 


and looked at them gravely. ‘Jocelyn did 
propose such a present, and bade me select 
it.’ She took as she spoke from a deep 
drawer, a similar case, and displayed a set 
equally costly, but in color more congenial 
with my taste. 

This is my son’s gift,—here is mine,”’ pla- 
cing over my shoulders the prettiest of black 
cloth cloaks. ‘You must wear them with 
true love.” 

“ Words will never thank you,” I cried, 
‘but this kindness, great as it is, cannot 
make me wonder after all that has gone be- 
fore.” 





ted. A happier party is not often assembled. 

Mr. Douglas, an old friend of the Ver- 
hon’s, drops in frequently. He considers 
himself especially called upon to attend to 
Mrs. Vernon in her son’s absence. He may 
be a distant relative or connection of theirs. 
1 think he must be. Ido notlikehim. He 
is shrewd; observing every trifling act or 
word, and bringing them forward long after 
they have been forgotten by the person who 
performed the one or gave utterance to the 
other. He notices me seldom; yet I cannot 
but feel I am under as strict surveillance as 
if he were an inquisitor or secret agent of the 
police, and I a suspected person. I hear 
Bernard call me to have a game at ball ere the 
bell rings for dinner. | 

29th.—I have little leisure now for writing 
this diary, as I intended it to be; but I am 
more happily and usefully employed. I am 
working such a beautiful pair of slippers for 
our absent one. An imitation of Brussels 
carpet. Rich cobalt, blue ground, bright fig- 
ures all over it; here and there shaded in 
with chocolate, white and black. Ah! when 
shall I have the delight of bestowing them? 


Then we summoned Emeline, the girl ap- 
| pointed to attend me, and questioned her about 
the first case of furs. She said very early 
‘that morning a man brought the box to the 
door and inquired if Miss Trevanion lived 
there; she answered affirmatively, and; he 
sent itin. Thinking it something [ had or- 
dered up from the stores, she placed it where 
I found it. 

As Emeline did not know the man, Peter 
was called, and said he was the “runner” 
from Mr. Perry’s. Perry’s here, occupies 
the position ‘‘ Stewart’s” holds in New York. 
After Emeline and Peter were dismissed, 
Mrs. Vernon asked what I intended to do. 

‘Return them, most certainly, if you will 
be so kind as toassist me. We could drive 
to Perry’s after breakfast.”’ 

“ Certainly, my dear,—I highly approve of 
your plan. Have you any suspicion as to 
who sent them ?”’ 

‘None. Major Vernon and yourself are 
the only persons who have a right to offer 
me gifts. Bernard could not command such 
a sum as these furs must have cost, my for- 
mer connections never in my deepest need 


New Year's day—noon.A splendid set of| vouchsafed sympathy or generosity, I could 


furs in a large case had been placed in my 
room, ere I awoke this morning. I exam- 
ined eagerly, confidently expecting a letter 
from Major Vernon accompanied them—for 
from no other could such a present have 
come ; but not a line rewarded my search. 
The case only was directed to me, in a dis- 
tinct clerkly hand. I knocked at Mrs. Ver- 
non’s door, and showed them to her. 


not suppose this ill-judged liberality could 
emanate from them.” 

‘‘ T cannot conjecture the donor; Miss Ar- 
nott might have sent them, had you been a 
favorite, but I have reason to think other- 
wise.” 

‘She is the Jast person I should suspect, 
her dislike is so obvious.”’ 

“You are too candid for her taste my dear, 


‘Did these come from Major Vernon, or|and far too independent,—but we will return 


are they a gift from yourself?” 
‘From neither, certainly,” she replied, 


them to Perry, and cut short the matter.” 
We did so. Mr. Perry did not deny the 
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furs had been purchased there, but said his 
brother, who was now absent, had sold them 
for cash, making out no bill, so he could not 
be aware of the purchaser’s name. Satis- 
fied with our success we returned, and have 
received visiters ever since. A little while 
ago, Mr. Douglas was announced. Mrs. Ver- 
non was not in the drawing-room, but I was 
there, unpacking at Bernard’s request his 
present to hisgrandmother. It was a night- 
lamp sent on by his father from Paris, just 
in time for the New Year. The workman- 
ship was very beautiful. Winter landscapes, 
snow-sturms, cottage and castle fires, in medal- 
lions surrounded it, and as it was semi-trans- 
parent, the effect when lighted was charm- 
ing. Mr. Douglas looked at me keenly while 
thus engaged and observed— 

“J should think one who manifests so much 
interest in the gift of another, entitled to 
many herself.” 

“‘T have been remembered also,’’ was my 
reply. 

‘You are fond of poetry,’’ was his next 
remark—rather an assertion than a question. 

** Do you think so?” 

He walked to the mantel, placed on it a 
jewel-box of exquisite beauty, and said— 

*¢ Be so good as to hand this to Mrs. Ver- 
non, with my best compliments, and warm- 
est wishes of the season. To Miss Trevan- 
ion also, I would fain tender an offering’ — 
as he spoke he presented a richly bound copy 
of Tennyson’s Poems. 

« You are very kind Mr. Douglas,” I said 
accepting it, ‘‘ 1 have long wished to judge 
of this author by the impression his writings 
might make on me.” 

«¢‘ However he impresses you, I should be 
pleased to know the result.”’ 

«« Certainly you shall.” I laid the volume 
in my work-basket, and Mr. Douglas took his 
leave. 

Besides my other gifts, Bernard had given 
me a jet bracelet, but my chief treasure came 
in the guise of a letter. ‘‘ Maud,”’ it said, “I 
weary of this separation, I brace myself to 
perform unflinchingly my hard duty, but a 
ceaseless pleader is in my bosom. Would 
it gladden you were a happy chance to bring 
me back soon ?”’ 

Would it gladden? Ah, could he read the 
throbbings of my heart, other reply were 








needless. Hope of a speedy return must 
have originated his question, it sits in com- 
panionship with me; I scarcely can com- 
mand my thoughts sufliciently to write them 
down. 

Night. Mrs. Vernon has long since reti- 
red, I have been to the window and looked 
out. The cold beams of the moon fall with 
silvery brightness upon the ivy which gar- 
lands the gable, chimney and porch. The 
dark firs in the garden seem spectral, and 
give me a sad apprehensive feeling without 
my knowing why. I have returned to my 
cosy little corner by the fire and opened my 
Diary—fifty-two pages already written, how 
long the time seems which lies between this 
night and the hour of its commencement. I 
have endured to-day the coarse speeches of 
a selfish woman—she might annoy, but to 
wound was beyond her power. When Miss 
Arnott called this afternoon, I felt sure she 
was bent on mischief, the assumed cordiality 
of her manner sufficed to convince me. She 
is a grim little person, converses in an aus- 
tere and measured tone, by fits does gene- 
rous and kind acts, (never ceasing to remem- 
ber them,) and probably has some fine qual- 
ities, but they are obscured by two great 
errors, prejudice and vanity. 

Should you be suave and deferential to 
her, she is won at once—fail to yield her ad- 
miration by preference or compulsion, and 
her soul arms itself against you. She will 
sneer and assault in the most remorseless 
manner, condescending when bolder wea- 
pons lose their keenness of edge, to slay her 
victim by insinuation. Long ago she attempt- 
ed to attach me to her, but we were uncon- 
genial. Of the golden calf I am no worship- 
per, and she has tortured me since to the 
best of her ability. Fortunately weapons in 
the hands of those I love not, glance off and 
‘leave no sign;” with great sweetness at- 
tempted in voice and expression, she address- 
ed me— 

«« My dear Miss Trevauion, I congratulate 
you on your conquest. The mines of Peru 
are at your feet.” 

I suppose I looked as I felt, astonished, for 
any banter undirected to herself, gave her 
unqualified disgust. 

« Ah! so innocent too she looks—but what 
does Mrs. Vernon say, and what will some- 
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body else think of it. Bad news travels|tions as curtly as decency would allow, smote 


fast.” 

«T really am at a loss to understand you, 
Miss Arnott,” I said quietly resuming the 
work [ had at her entrance laid down. 

‘‘ And therefore will not ask my meaning? 
I see you have no curiosity on the subject.”’ 

« None.” 

«But Mrs. Vernon has, I see it in her face. 
You shall know all, my dear madam. A cer- 
tain very young gentleman of our acquain- 
tance is desperately smitten, and means to 
propose in due form, if certain mancuver- 
ings prosper. He is so young and gay and 
such an admirer of beauty, (a little sarcastic 
laugh, and movement of derision,) and he 
considers your protegeé, my dear madam, a 
paragon ; so lofty and uncompromising in her 
principles, of such sound judgment and cor- 
rect taste. O time would fail me Miss Tre- 
vanion, even if your vanity did not, in enu- 
merating the charms Mr. Douglas sees in 
you.” | 

I smiled quietly, and took up another 
stitch in my crotchet-work. 

“ Mr. Douglas,’ exclaimed Mrs. Vernon 
involuntarily. 

‘Yes, the dotard,”’ cried Miss Arnott with 
vehemence ; but here the conversation was 
abruptly terminated by the entrance of the 
gentleman in question. [nstantly Miss Ar- 
nott assumed a girlish agitation, and endea- 
vored to appear anxiously avoiding him, 
while soliciting his notice in every possible 
way. He was as austere as usual. The 
softening process was lost on him. His flinty 
nature does not even ‘‘emit a spark, and 
straight grow cold again’’—but remains un- 
changed throughout. As I have never de- 
scribed Mr. Douglas, I will illustrate this 
page with his portrait. About sixty, an over- 


her vanity down with quick coming and re- 
morseless blows,—parried ably those she di- 
rected at me, and made me feel that a cham- 
pion, even in “ these days of fact, not fable” 
may be sent to damsels in distress. 

Hospitality was sacredly regarded by Mrs. 
Vernon. Sheltered beneath her roof, she 
would not retort upon Miss Arnott, as her 
rudeness to me, in other places, might have 
warranted,—but she evinced by her manner 
at once her entire confidence in me, and in- 
difference to the malicious intentions of her 
visiter. Whenever Mr. Douglas interposed 
between us, I fancied I perceived an intelli- 
gent and gratified expression in her face, and 
when the gathering shades of night compell- 
ed Miss Arnott to seek her own dwelling, no 
invitation was given for a repetition of her 
visit. Mr. Douglas did not linger long, but 
I thought him more agreeable, or rather less 
repulsive than previously I could have deem- 
ed possible. 

1st of February.—One long month since 
last I looked at my dear Diary. I can scarcely 
realize all that has passed in the interval. 
On the morning after New Year’s day, be- 
fore I was dressed, Mrs. Vernon, considera- 
bly agitated entered my room and told me, 
Mr. Douglas was extremely ill, and she had 
been sent for as his nearest friend. He was 
residing, she said as an act of charity, with 
a widow lady of reduced fortune, and large 
family, Mrs. Lisle—and that we must go at 
once to him. ‘Get ready therefore, my 
dear, we will not wait even for the coffee 
Hannah is hurrying to make, but go directly. 
My poor forlorn old friend must not die ut- 
terly forsaken.” 

We soon reached Mrs. Lisle’s. It was’so 
early Mary had not yet gone to Mrs. Berk- 


hanging brow, penetrating eyes of a light|ley’s. She seemed delighted to meet me 
blue, ruddy complexion, hair closely cut, of} again. The chamber occupied by Mr. Doug- 


dark brown, sprinkled with grey, a straight 
nose, stern mouth, a white and refined hand. 


las had been carefully darkened by order of 
the physician, who permitted us to enter with 


He is not in a single feature, like any one I|reluctance. I was very unwilling to go in; 
have ever known, and yet he recalls my fa-|I shrank from witnessing pain without the 
ther in some mysterious manner. This shad-| power of- relieving it, and I feared my sym- 


owing resemblance haunts me, and I often| pathy might appear obtrusive. 


But Mrs. 


have checked myself when about to reply| Vernon was quite determined, and I yielded. 
angrily to his harsh remarks in consequence} The old gentleman lay on his bed a pitiable 


of it. 


object. The bandages around his forehead 





He replied-to Miss Arnott’s incessant ques-| spotted with blood, his face ashy and shrunk- 
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en, his eyes were closed, but he opened them | side the poor sufferer, so as to allow me an 


presently and riveted his gaze on me. I was| 


weeping, for the scene recalled another burn- 
ed with living fires upon my heart. Sharply 
he addressed me—though his voice was weak 
and tremulous— 

** Why are you crying ?”’ 

I made no answer. 

“Why are you crying? tell me this in- 


. stant,”’ and he started upright in his bed with 


a violence little short of insanity. In an un- 
der tone Mrs. Vernon desired me to reply. 

“ Because,’’ I said, as composedly as I 
could, ‘‘I am sorry to see your sufferings, 
and they bring to mind those of another who 
was very dear to me.”’ 

«Who was that other, who?” in wild agi- 
tation. 

«‘ My father, Captain Trevanion.”’ 

« Child—am I not his brother—his unac- 
knowledged, unforgiven brother? Cursed 
with wealth made by my own toil in burning 
climates, my heart withered as an. autumn 
leaf—dried away like a nameless spring, I 
avoided his companionship, relieved not his 
necessity. Am I not punished dying here 
with remorse preying on me like a vulture ?”’ 

Irose toleave the room. The vision of my 
father’s comfortless dying bed before me, an 
iron-like resolution was my only feeling. 

* Yes, go,’”’ he cried, “the bitter drop is 
unpurified even in you. Fool to believe her 
father’s daughter could falter in her just ha- 
tred;’’ and with a deep groan Mr. Douglas 
sank back on his pillow in a state of insen- 
sibility. 

For days and days, Mrs. Vernon and J 
watched, waited and prayed, and the physi- 
cian offered but small hope of ultimate re- 
covery. <A partial restoration was all he 
dared anticipate. Change for the better came 
at last. The poorworn old face regained its 
natural expression, the light of reason shone 
in the weary eyes. The attenuated fingers 
closed over mine, sending such an appeal to 
my soul, as no words, however humble could 
have conveyed. 

But on this subject let me not linger—the 
fever had run its course, and now gradually 
declined—Mrs. Vernon and myself had be- 
come lodgers in Mrs. Lisle’s house during 
this period. I saw Mary nightly, and each 
Sabbath she insisted on taking her place be- 


hour or two to walk. Ispared Mrs. Vernon 
all the fatigue I could, but my heart was in 
a state of terrible revolt; bitter prejudice 
and Christian forgiveness, struggling for as- 
cendency. I nursed old Mr. Douglas with 
fidelity and tenderness, yet did this thought 
ever seem present—‘‘One tenth of your 
hoarded gold would have rescued my father ; 
your hand withheld it, he died and I live to 
avenge him, as he would bid me, with com- 
passion.” 

One night while sitting beside him, count- 
ing the hours by the richly chased watch on 
the table, Mary Lisle came softly in and mo- 
tioned me tothe door. Supposing Mrs. Ver- 
non required something, I went. The lamp 
burned dimly, and in crossing the hall I 
caught my foot in a mass of heavy drapery 
which had been flung it seemed in haste over 
achair. The door of Mrs. Vernon’s room 
opened at this instant, and I was thrown for- 
ward upon the bosom of Major Vernon. I 
clasped my arms around his neck, weeping 
happy, happy tears. 

Mr. Douglas’s recovery is no longer doubt- 
ful—he implores me to accept a large for- 
tune as my dower, but no farthing of his 
shall ever cross my hand. Yet I will, God 
aiding me, comfort and cheer the feeble and 
repentant old man. 

Major Vernon was summoned home, as a 
witness in a Court Martial. His return has 
renewed the youth of his mother. To-mor- 
row, the 20th of February, we are to be 
married. Mary Lisle will be my brides- 
maid. Mrs. Berkley has just sent home my 
dresses; for beauty of material, execution 
and design, they have no rivals. O whyam 
I so happy ? God has surely blessed me for 
the sake of another. Did not our blessed 
Saviour pray for all who should believe on 
Him, through the word spoken unto them? 
“Lord I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 





EPIGRAM. 

In talking of neatness of execution being the sine qua 
non in epigrams, Lord G. mentioned one as rather happy 
in its structure. I forget the exact words, but it was 
something like this : 


(The hearer) “ Perplexed 
*T wixt the two to determine ; 

* Watch and pray,’ says the text, 
‘Go to sleep’ says the sermon.” 





Moore’s Diary. 
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EDGAR A, POE, 


We find the following very powerful remarks on the 
writings of the late Edgar A. Poe in the London Critic. 
The earlier portion of the article from which they are ta- 
ken, consists of a very bitter attack on Poe’s character as 
a man, in which the writer endeavours to gibbet him as 
the worse specimen of his species. There is much in- 
justice in this unrelieved portraiture; yet so little, un- 
happily, can be suid in defence of the dead poet, that we 
mav only enter our protest against such uncalled-for de- 
nunciation, and leave him to the kipdlier consideration of 
more merciful commentators.—E£d, Sou. Lit, Messenger. 


A case so strange as Pon’s compels us to 
new and more searching forms of eritical, as 
well as moral analysis. Genius has very 
generally been ascribed to him; but some 
will resist and deny the ascription—proceed- 
ing partly upon peculiar notions of what ge- 
nius is, and partly from avery natural reluc- 
tance to concede to a wretch so vile a gift so 
noble, and in a degree, too, so unusually 
large. Genius has often been defined as 
something inseparably connected ‘with the 
genial nature. If this definition be correct, 
Por was not a genius any more than Swirrt, 
for geniality neither he nor his writings pos- 
sessed. But if genius mean a compound 
of imagination and inventiveness, original 
thought, heated by passion, and accompanied 
by power of fancy, Por was a man of great 
genius. In wanting geniality, however, he 
wanted all that makes genius lovely and be- 


nance of geniality and heart in all his wri- 


itings. You can envy and even hate DanTE 
' 
and Mirron,—and had SuHakesprare only 


written his loftier tragedies, you might have 
hated and envied him too; but who can en- 
tertain any such feelings for the author of the 
‘Comedy of Errors’? and ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
the creator of Falstaff, Dogberry and Verges? 
If Genius be the sun, Geniality is the atmos- 
phere through which alone his beams can 
penetrate with power, or be seen with plea- 
sure. 

Pon is distinguished by many styles and 
many manners. Heis the author of fictions, 
as matter-of-fact in their construction and 
language as the stories of Deroz, and of tales 
as weird and wonderful as those of Horr- 
MAN—of amatory strains trembling, if not 
with heart, with passion, and suffused with 
the purple glow of love—and of poems, dirges 
either in form or in spirit, into which the ge- 
nius of desolation has shed its dreariest es- 
sence—of verses, gay with apparent, but 
shallow joy, and of others dark with a misery 
which reminds us of the helpless, hopeless, 





infinite misery which sometimes visits the 
soul in dreams. But, amid all this diversity 
pe tone and of subject, the leading qualities 
of his mind are obvious. These consist of 
strong imagination—an imagination, howev- 
er, more fertile in incidents, forms, and char- 
acters, than in images; keen power of analy- 


loved, at once beautiful and dear. A man of/sis, rather than synthetic genius; immense 
genius, without geniality, is a mountain, clad inventiveness ; hot passions, cooled down by 
in snow, companioned by tempests, and vis- the presence of art, till they resemble sculp- 
ited only by hardy explorers who love sub-|tured flame, or ‘lightning in the hand of a 
lime nakedness, and to snatch a fearful joy painted Jupiter;” knowledge rather récherché 
from gazing down black precipices; a man |and varied than strict, accurate, or profound; 
whose genius is steeped in the genial nature | and an unlimited command of words, phrases, 
is an Autumn landscape, suggesting not only | musical combinations of sound, and all the 
images of beauty, and giving thrills of de-|other materials of an intellectual workman. 
light, but yielding peaceful and plenteous| The direction of these powers was controlled 
fruits, and in which the heart finds a rest and | principally by his habits and circumstances. 
ahome. From the one the timid, the weak; These made him morbid; and his writings 
and the gentle retire in a terror which over-/| have all a certain morbidity about them. You 
powers their admiration; but in the other! say at once, cool and clear as most ef them 
the lowliest and feeblest find shelter and re-| are, these are not the productions of a healthy 
pose. Even Dante and MiTon, owing to|or happy man. But surely never was there 
the excess of their intellectual and imagina-|such a calm despair—such a fiery torrent so 
tive powers over their genial feelings, are|cased in ice! When you compare the wri- 
less loved than admired, while the vast su-|tings with the known facts of the author’s 
premacy of SHakespgrare is due not merely history, they appear to be so like, and so un- 
to his universal genius, but to the predomi-|like his character, you seem looking at an 
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inverted image. You have the features, but 
they are discovered at an unexpected angle. 
You see traces of the misery of a confirmed 
debauchee, but none of his disconnected ra- 
vings, or of the partial imbecility which often 
falls upon his powers. There is a strict, al- 
most logical, method in his wildest produc- 
tions. He tells us himself that he wrote 
The Raven as coolly as if he had been work- 
ing out a mathematical problem. His frenzy 
is a conscious one—he feels his own pulse 
when it is at the wildest, and looks at his 
foaming lips in the looking-glass. You are 
reminded of the figure of Mephistopheles in 
Retzscu'sillustrationsof Faust, sittingon the 
infernal steed, which is moving at the pace 
of the whirlwind, with the calm of perfect 
indifference. 

Por was led by a singular attraction to all 
dark, dreadful, and disgusting objects and 
thoughts—maelstroms, mysteries, murders, 
mummies, premature burials, excursions to 
the moon, solitary mansions surrounded by 
mist and weighed down by mysterious dooms, 
lonely tarns trembling to the winds of Au- 
tumn and begirt by the shivering ghosts of 
woods. These are the materials which his 
wild imagination loves to work with, and out 
of them to weave the most fantastic and dis- 
mal of worlds. Yet there’s ‘‘ magic in the 
web.” You often revolt at his subjects ; but 
no sooner does he enter on them, than your 
attention is riveted, you lend him your ears 
—nay, that is a feeble word, you surrender 
your whole being to him for a season, al- 
though it be, as you succumb, body and soul, 
to the dominion of a nightmare. What 
greatly increases the effect, as in Gulliver’s 
Travels, is the circumstantiality with which 
he recounts the most amazing and incredible 
things. His tales, too, are generally cast in- 
to the autobiographical form, which adds 
much to their living vraisemblance and vivid 
power. It is Cotertmpcr’s “Old Mariner” 
over again. Strange, wild, terrible, is the 
tale he has to tell; haggard, woe-begone, 
unearthly, is the appearance of the narrator. 
Every one at first, like the wedding guest, 
is disposed to shrink and beat his breast; but 
he holds you with his glittering eye; he for- 
ces you to follow him into his own enchant- 
ed region ; and once there, you forget eve- 
rything—your home, your friends, your 


\creed, your very personal identity, and be- 


icome swallowed up like astraw in the mael- 
strom of his story, and forget to breathe til! 
it is ended, and the mysterious tale-teller is 


| gone. And during all the wild and whirling 


narrative, the same chilly glitter has contin- 
ued to shine in his eye, his blood has never 
warmed and he has never exalted his voice 
above a thrilling whisper. 

Por’s power may perhaps be said to be 
divisible into two parts—first that of adding 
an air of circumstantial verity to incredibil- 
ities ; and secondly, that of throwing a weird 
lustre upon common-place events. He tells 
fiction so minutely and with such apparent 
simplicity and sincerity, that you almost be- 
lieve it true ; and he so combines and so re- 
counts such incidents as you meet with every 
day in the newspapers that you feel truth 
to be stranger far than fiction. Look, as a 
specimen of the first, to his ‘‘ Descent into the 
Maelstrom,’ and to his ‘‘Hans Pfaal’s Journey 
to the Moon.’’ Both are impossible; the 
former as much so as the latter; but he tells 
them with such Danrr-like directness and 
such Derror-like minuteness, holding his 
watch and marking, as it were, every second 
in the progress of each stupendous lie—that 
you rub your eyes at the close, and ask the 
question, might not all this actually have oc- 
curred? And then turn tothe “ Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” or to the “ Mystery 
of Marie Roget,’’ and see how by the dis- 
position of the drapery he throws over little 
or ordinary incidents, connected indeed with 
an extraordinary catastrophe, he lends 


The light which never was on sea or shore 


to streets of revelry and vulgar sin, and to 
streams whose sluggish waters are never dis- 
turbed save by the plash of murdered victims, 
or by the plunge of suicides desperately hur- 
ling their bodies to the fishes, and their souls 
to the flames of Hell. 

In one point, Por bears a striking resem- 
blance to his own illustrious countryman, 
BrockpEN Brown—neither resorts to agency 
absolutely supernatural, in order to their ter- 
rific effects. They despise to start a ghost 
from the grave—they look upon this as a 
cheap and fade expedient—they appeal to 
the ‘“‘mightier might” of the human pas- 
sions, or to those strange, unsolved phenom- 
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ena in the human mind, which the terms| he watches every foot-print! Letters thrown 
mesmerism and somnambulism serve rather | loose on the mantel-piece, bell-ropes, branches 
to disguise than to discover, and sweat out! of trees, handkerchiefs, &c., become to him 
from their native soil superstitions far more| instinct with meaning, and point with silent 
powerful than those of the past. Once only) finger to crime and to punishment. And to 
does Por approach the brink of the purely 


preternatural—it is in that dreary tale, the 
‘Fall of the House of Usher ;’’ and yet noth- 
ing so discovers the mastery of the writer 
as the manner in which he avoids, while 
nearing the gulf. There is really nothing, 
after all, in the strange incidents of that sto- 
ry, but what natural principles can explain. 
But Por so arranges and adjusts the singular 


circumstances to each other, and weaves 


around them such an artful mist, that they | 
produce a most unearthly effect. He sepa-| 
rates the feeling of supernatural fear from 
the consciousness of supernatural agency, 
and gives you it entire, ‘lifting the skin’ 
from the scalp tothe ancles.”’ Perhaps some, 
may think that he has fairly crossed the line| 
in that dialogue between Charmion and Iras, 
describing the conflagration of the world. 
But, even there, how admirably does he pro- 
duce a certain feeling of probability by the 
management of the natural causes which he) 
brings in to produce the catastrophe. He 


burns his old witch-mother, the earth, scien-| 


tifically ! We must add that the above is the. 
only respect in which Por resembles Brown. 
BRoWN was a virtuous and amiable man, and 


his works, although darkened by unsettled 
religious views 


, breathe a fine spirit of hu- 


think of this subtle algebraic power, com- 
bined with such a strong ideality, and with 
such an utterly corrupted moral nature! It 
is as though Cuatrerton had become a 
Bow-street officer. Surely none of the hy- 
brids which geology has dug out of the 
graves of Chaos, and exhibited to our shud- 
dering view, is half so strange a compound as 
was Epcar A. Por. We have hitherto 
scarcely glanced at his poetry. It, although 
lying in a very short compass, is of various 
‘merit; it is an abridgment of the man in 
his strength and weakness. Its chief dis- 
‘tinction, as a whole, from his prose, is its 
peculiar music. That, like all his powers, 
is fitful, changeful, varying; but not more 
so than to show the ever-varying moods of 
his mind, acting on a peculiar and indefinite 
theory of sound. The alpha and omega of 
that theory may be condensed in the word 
“reiteration.” He knows the effect which 
can be produced by ringing changes on par- 
‘ticular words. The strength of all his strains 
| consequently lies in their chorus or ‘ oure 
turn,” as we call it in Scotland. We do not 
‘think that he could have succeeded in sus- 
taining the harmonies or keeping up the in- 
terest ‘of alarge poem. But his short flights 
are exceedingly beautiful, and some of his 





"| 





manity. Por icemelines at, and hates man— poems are miracles of melody. All our rea- 
Brown wonders at but, at the same, pities, 'ders are familiar with the Raven; it isa dark 
loves, and hopes in him. Brown mingled world in itself; it rises in your sky suddenly 
among men like a bewildered sngel—Por' as a cloud, like a man’s hand in the heaven 


like a prying fiend. 

We have already alluded to the singular 
power of analysis possessed by this strange 
being. This is chiefly conspicious in those 
tales of his which turn upon circumstantial 
evidence. No lawyer or judge has ever 


of Palestine, and covers all the horizon with 
the blackness of darkness. As usual in his 
writings, it is but a common event ideal- 
ized; there is nothing supernatural or even 
extraordinary in the incident recounted ; but 
the reiteration of one dreary word, ‘‘ Never- 


equalled Por in the power he manifests of more ;” the effect produced by seating the 
sifting evidence—of balancing probabilities— s solemn bird of yrs a the bust of Pal- 
of finding the multum of a large legal case in las; the manner in which the fowl with its 
the parvum of some minute and well-nigh fiery eyes becomes the evil conscience or 
invisible point—and in constructing the real memory of the lonely widower; and the 
story out of a hundred dubious and conflic- management of the time, the season, and 
ting incidents. What scales he carries with the circumstances—all unite in making the 
him ! how fine and tremulous with essential Raven in its flesh and blood a far more ter- 
justice! And with what a microscopic eye rific apparition than ever from the shades 
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made night hideous, while “ revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon.’”’ The poem belongs to 


a singular class of poetic uniques, each of, 


which is itself enough to make a reputation— 
such as CoLeripGe’s Rime of the Anciente Me- 


rinere Christabel, and Airp’s Devil's Dream| 


upon several of his smaller poems, and the 
effect is greatly enhanced by their gay and 
song+like rhythm. That madness or misery 
which sings out its terror or grief, is always 
the most desperate. It is like a burden of 
hell set to an air of heaven. Ulalume might 


upon Mount Acksbeck—poems in which some | have been written by CoLeripGE during the 


new and generally dark idea is wrought out 
into a whole so strikingly complete and self- 
contained as to resemble creation, and in 


sad middle portion of his life. There is a 
sense of dreariness and desolation as of the 





last of earth’s Autumns, which we find no- 








which thought, imagery, language and music, where else in such perfection. What a 
combine to produce a similar effect, and are | picture these words convey to the imagina- 
made ‘to chime together like bells. What|tion: 

entirety of effect, for instance, is produced 
in the Devil’s Dream by the unearthly theme, 
the strange title, the austere and terrible fig- 
ures, the large rugged volume of verse, and 
that knotty and contorted language; and in 
the Rime of the Anciente Marinere by the 
ghastly form of the narrator—the wild 
rhythm, the new mythology, and the exotic 
diction of the taleshe tells! So Por’s Reven| These, to many, will appear only words ; 


has the unity of a tree blasted, trunk and but what wondrous words. What a spell 
twigs and root, by a flash of lightning. | they wield—what a withered unity there is 


The skies they were ashen and sober ; 
The leaves they wére crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sefeé ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immetorial year. 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid-region of Weir— 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted Woodland of Weir. 





Never did melancholy more thoroughly, 
‘« mark for its own’’ any poem than this. 
All isin intense keeping. Short as the poem 
is, itis a beginning, middle and end. Its 
commencement, how abrupt and striking! the 
time, a December midnight the poet a sol- 


in them! Like a wasted haggard face, they 
have no bloom or beauty ; but what a tale 
they tell! Weir—Auber—where are they ? 
They exist not, except in the writer’s im- 
agination, and in yours: for the instant they 
‘are uttered a misty picture, with a tarn, dark 
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itary man, sitting ‘‘ weak and weary,” poring as a murderer’s eye, below, and the thin, 
in helpless fixity, but with no profit or plea-| yellow leaves of October fluttering above— 
sure, over a black-letter volume; the fire|exponents both of misery which scorns the 
half expired; and the dying embers haunted ‘name of sorrow, and knows neither limit 
by their own ghosts, and shivering above| nor termination—is hung up in the chamber 
the hearth! The middle is attained when the | of your soul forever. What power, too, 
raven mounts the bust of Pallas, and is/there is in the Haunted Palace, particularly 
fascinating the solitary wretch by his black|in the last words, “ They laugh, but smile no 
glittering plumage, and his measurtd, mel-| more !’ Dante has nothing superior in all 
ancholy croak. And the end closes as with | those chilly yet fervent words of his, where 
the wifigs of night over the sorrow of the|* The ground burns frore, and cold performs 
unfortunate, and these dark words conclude the effect of fire.” 
the tale: We must now close our sketch of PoE; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on and we do so with feelings of wonder, pity 
the floor, and awful sorrow—tempted to look up to 
Shall be Ufted Nevermore. Heaven and to cry, “‘ Lord, why didst thou 
You feel as if the poem might have been| make this man in vain?” Yet, perhaps, 
penned by the finger of one of the damned.|there was even in him some latent spark of 
Its author has fallen below the suicide| goodness, which may even now be develop- 
point; death opens up no hope for him; his|ing itself under a kindlier sky. If man, 
quarrel is not with Afe on earth—it is with even at his dest estate, be altogether vanity, 
being anywhere. jat his worst, he cannot be much more. He 
The same shadow of unutterable woe rests | has gone far away from the misty mid-region 
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of Weir; his dreams of cosmogonies, &c., 
have been tested by the searching light of 
Eternity’s truth; his errors have received 
the reward that was meet; and we cannot 
but say, ere we close, peace even to the well- 
nigh putrid dust of Epcar A. Por. 





EMILY. 


HER SECOND BIRTH-DAY AMONG THE ANGELS. 
Our sorrows, our joys, our hopes tn Christ are one. 


Many days have passed, my sister! 
Since our loved ones fell asleep, 

Many hours of lonely sadness, 
Since we first began to weep ; 

But that early cloud of sorrow 
Seems to hang around us yet; 

For the heart so sorely stricken, 
Cannot easily forget. 


We cannot yet forget the hours 
That are treasured in the past; 

The scenes of love we might have known 
Were too bright and pure to last ;- 

They float yet through our memories, 
And they mingle in our dreams, 

They glance across our musing thoughts, 
Like sunlight over streams. 


We remember that our loved ones, 
Once were with us here below, 

But the homes that then they gladdened 
Have been shrouded since with wo. 
The path of life which once they caused 
With flowering hope to bloom, 
Has many weury days been palled 
With a deep and lonely gloom. 


But we know that they were summoned 
To a better home on high; 
To a joy that never darkeus 
In the bright enduring sky. 
Their mansions are the palaces 
That hands have never made, 
Where the leaf shall never wither, 
And the light shall never fade. 


Shall we then repine—my sister! 
For the happy ones above ; 
Who are folded in the fondness 
Of an everlasting love ? 
Shall we murmur at our Father, 
Who has kindly called them home ; 
Where their hearts shall never sadden, 
And their feet shall never roam ? 


No! we will not mourn the blessed, 
In the fulness of their joy ; 

In the rapt, seraphic glory 
Of their ever blest employ. 

We can never wish to drag them, 
from a heritage so glad, 

Though our homes be very desolate, 

And our heaits be very sad. 





We will rather heed the summons, 
Calling thus our hearts away, 

From the phantoms of this dream of life 
To the realms of endless day. 

And though earth is darkly shadowed 
With the gloomy night of wo, 

We'll gaze upon the starry hopes 
Thus unveiled to us below. 


We will dash the dimming tear drop 
From the sad and drooping eve; 

And fix its high and earnest gaze 
On the things above the sky : 

There we soon shall meet the loved ones 
Who have only gone before ; 

And linked with them around the throne, 
Shall sin and weep no more, 


Then peace be thine, mv sister! 
Ou this sad reminding day ; 
That peace the world can never give, 
And can never take away ; 
That peace that folds with angel wings 
The heart with sorrow riven, 
And quiets all its throbbing pains 
With antepasts of Heaven. 
T. V. M 





Editors Cable. 


We were greatly surprised to see in an 
editorial article of ‘ Putnam’s Monthly,’’ for 
March, an unprovoked and wholly gratuitous 
attack upon the Messenger. In the course 
of some remarks intended specially “ for the 
people South of Mason and Dixon's line,” 
the editer says— 





“We are accused of not being American because we 
are Northern. TheSouth....... will not permit us 
to enjoy the common fnstincts of patriotism, but will cut 
us off of our inheritance, because we happen to live on 
the wrong side of Mason and Dixon’s line. It wasa son 
of New England who uttered the patriotic sentiment, ‘ I 
know no North, no South ;’ but our Southern friends say 
they ‘know no North, only a South.’ There are number- 
less publications calling themselves after the South, to 
indicate their social character and their antagonism tothe 
North. The The Southern Quarter/y,the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, and so on; but if there be a single 
periodical or other institution North of Mason and Dixon, 
whose title breathes such an un-American and sectional 
spirit, we are ignorant of its existence.” 


Now we must be permitted to say that a 
greater inconsistency than is involved in the 
first and last sentences of the foregoing par- 
agraph has never fallen under our observa- 
tion. Mr. Putnam complains that because 
he is Northern we say he is not American, 
and in the same breath accuses us of being 
unpatriotic for no other reason in the world 
than because we are Southern. Nor is it 
true that we call ourselves after the South to 
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indicate antagonism to the North. No such 
reason operated to give this magazine its 
title, nor does anything that has appeared in 
our columns justify the assertion. We have 
not made, nor do we now make any war upon 
the Northern people or their literary jour- 
nals, of ourown accord. If we are engaged 
in sectional controversies, it is because of the 
aggressive spirit which has ever character- 
ised Northern journalism with regard to our 
institutions; it is because Northern writers 
continue to malign and misrepresent us; it 
is because they would “cut us off of our 
inheritance’’—and not from any real or fan- 
cied antagonism to our brethren ‘“ beyond 
the Tweed.”’ To parry assaults directed at 
slavery and refute the falsehoods which find 
only too ready a currency among the Nor- 
thern people concerning slaveholders, was 
recognized by the founder of the Messenger 
as one of the objects for which the work was 
established. To this extent we are sectional, 
so far we are unpatriotic, and shall ever con- 
tinue to be, at least while the Messenger re- 
mains under our control. There are ‘‘ num- 
berless publications’ we know, at the North, 
which if they would indicate truly by their 
titles the sentiments they cherish, would 
style themselves 4nti-Southern. The differ- 
ence between us is, that we frankly avow 
ourselves Southern, while they are constant- 
ly manifesting the most hostile feelings to us 
under titles which imply nationality. 

We do not say ‘ Putnam’s Monthly”’ is 
one of these. We have seen articles in it 
which we thought decidedly obnoxious to 
Southern readers, but we acquit it of any 
systematic warfare upon our rights or tra- 
duction of our people, and certainly its title 
is about as sectional as it well could be. It! 
signifies that it is the exponent of a single’ 
individual, and represents only Park Row. 
If the magazine should look therefore only 
to local interests, and ignore the literary 
claims of distant portions of the country, it 
could not be said that it falsified its designa- 
tion. But we are willing to believe its views 
are not so parochial. Let it be a little more 


careful for the future how it asperses its, 
neighbours and we shall be pleased to wit-. 


ness its continued success. 


The death of Serceant Tatrourp is 
among the latest items of trans-Atlantic in- 
telligence. It will be received with regret 
wherever the highest qualities of the heart 
are held in esteem or literature has a votary 
among men. 





We publish the following letter from Dr. 
Gessner Harrison, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in justice to that gentleman, with the 
single remark that we believe our corres- 
pondent, J. L. C., altogether incapable of in- 
tentionally misrepresenting him : 


UsIvERsITY OF VIRGINIA, 
March 29, 1854. 
Joun R. Tuompson, Esq., 


Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger : 


My Dear Sir: Please do me the favor to sey through 
your journal that the writer of the article in the March 
number of the Southern Literary Messenger, on the 
Claims of the English Language, in assuming to state 
und censure my opinions about the teaching of English, 
has spoken unadvisedly, and has misrepresented my 
views. That, as would naturally follow, the grounds of 
these opinions, which he has atuributed to me, are without 
the sanction of truth. And that the explanation which 
he has volunteered of the origin of such opinions, is, at 
least, gratuitous. 

I assume that the writer believed that he was speaking 
correctly, and that he had no design to misrepresent me. 
I am free to say, however, that I do not think it right to 
assign a man a position before the public without know- 
ing that it is fairly done; and that, while devotion to pe- 
euliar views often has the effect of contracting the mind’s 
vision, it does sometimes also, and not unnaturally, bring 
a man to understand somewhat more clearly the subjects 
with which he is conversant. 

Very truly and respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


GESSNER HARRISON. 


The war fever rages fiercely in England. 


| Punch, which may be considered the best 
‘index of the popular feeling, is filled with 


bellicose banter and patriotic puns. A re- 
cent number contains, in addition to six 
wood engravings illustrative of the reigning 
enthusiasm, the following squibs at the ex- 
pense of the Czar: 


St. PererspurG THEATRE. 


It is said that Nicholas—who has some talent for melo- 
drama, which comes out during his paroxysms—delivered 
himself, on taking leave of the Quakers, of the following 
speech :—“ You have shaken the hand of the Emperor of 
Russia, but you have not shaken his resolution!” With 
these words, which were accompanied by a flourish of 
the fist and a stamp on the floor, the Autocrat made his 
exit. 


THe ImpertAt Birp FAncier. 


The hobby of the Emperor Nicholas consists in flying 
kites and feeding crows—both chiefly at the expense of 
his own subjects. 


PROVERBIAL PRECAUTION. 


Mr. Sturge does not say that the Emperor of Russia 
asked himself and his companions to take any refresh- 
ment. If they stopped to sup with his Imperial Majesty, 


| it is to be hoped each of them had a long spoon. 
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THE SAME THING. 


Tue Emperor oF ALL THE Russias. L’ Empereur 
de toutes les Ruses. 


Nicuo.as Himsetr. 


Nicholas, worshipped as the God of the Russians, has 
been acting like the very Nicholas—the great Pretender. 
He sent Orloff to tempt Austria and Prussia. Of atruth 

jicholas is Nicholas, and Orloff is his angel. 


SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


In his reply to the Peace Deputation the Emperor of 
Russia declared his sentiments to be in perfect conform- 
ity with those of the Society of Friends. We cannot 
doubt the sincerity of this assertion, for when the Czar 
sees all Europe in arms against him it is natural that he 
should become a Quaker. 


SUBJECT FOR A FABLE. 


That naughty little boy the Emperor Nicholas, seeing 
the reflection of the moon, in the shape of a Crescent, in 
the pale of the Greek Church, and crying because he can- 
not clutch hold of it. 


A Service or DANGER. 


It is a mercy that the Friends who went as envoys 
from their Society to the Emperor Nicholas did not burn 
their fingers, particularly as they ventured to shake 
hands with Nicholas himself. 


The poetical department is also devoted to 
the inspirations of patriotism. The following 
is in the true spirit of the ancient Tuillefer, 
whose minstrelsy fired the fury of the com- 
batants at Hastings— 


VICTORIA ! 


Fight—with determined fury fight! 
We know that we are in the right, 
For Freedom’s holy sake we rise, 
And have the best of battle-cries— 
Victoria! 
Fight for the Queen in the Queen’s own name, 
*Tis an omen of conquest, an earnest of fame, 
On with it, brave men, through smoke and flame! 
Victoria! Victoria! 


We arm against a despot’s reign, 

The empire of the scourge and chain ; 

Of Liberty we wage the war, 

Old England's Queen against the Czar ; 
Victoria! 

Fight, mindful of our old renown, 

To put a brutal monster down, 

Fight in the name of Britannia’s Crown, 
Victoria! Victoria! 


In numbers let the villain trust ; 

His savage hordes shall bite the dust, 

Splitting the liar and scoundrel’s ear, 

Scatter his host with our English cheer— 
Victoria ! 

They in the righteous cause who die 

Triumphant fall, and. where they lie, 

Let their last faint breath swell the cry— 
Victoria! Victoria! 


We get some curious information, now and 
|then, touching American affairs, from Eng- 
land. Mr. John Gray Bell, a London book- 
seller, for example, informs us; in a recent 
catalogue, that for the sum of three shillings 
sterling, he is prepared to furnish an auto- 
graph letter of ‘‘ Henry Clay, President of 
the United States.”’ 





Potices of Pew Works. 


The Picrortat Hann Book or Lonpon—the latest 
volume of Bohn’s Illustrated Library—is one of the 
cheapest and most entertaining publications we have 
ever seen. It contains 910 pages, and is profusely em- 
bellished with spirited wood engravings ; besides which, 
it has a map of London ona very large scale, giving an 
accurate topographical representation of the great city, 
To a person about visiting London, this Hand Book 
would be invaluable; while the information it embodies 
of the architecture, municipal arrangements, art, indus- 
try and scientific institutions of the British metropolis, 
render it worthy of a place in every library. The low 
price at which it is offered to the public ($1.25) is an 
anomaly in English book-selling. 

Mr. Bohn has just put forth another volume, the first 
of a new edition of Cowper’s Poems, which is likely to 
enjoy a large share of public favor. This edition will be 
| complete in eight volumes, and will contain all the beau- 
| tiful illustrations of the exquisite fifteen volume edition 
of Baldwin & Cradock. The text also is the same, em- 
bracing the Life of the Poet by Southey, the letters, po- 
ems, and the translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

It is a striking evidence of the enterprise and large re- 
sources of this London publisher that simultaneously 
with this undertaking, he has commenced a new edition 
of Gibbon’s Rome. There will be six volumes to com- 
plete it, the first of which is now on our table. The notes 
are by various hands, and the History is prefaced by 
Guizot’s sketch of the life of the historian. 

A literal English version of Justin, Cornelius Nepos 
and Eutropius makes a goodly sized volume, which adds 
much to the historical department of the Classical Li- 
brary. 

Mr. J. W. Randolph has all these works for sale. We 
have received our copies through him from Messrs, 


Bangs, Bros. & Co., the New York agents of Mr. Bohn. 
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Letters TO A YounG Man, AND OTHER Papers. By 
Tuomas Dr Quincey. Boston, Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The “Letters to a Young Man whose education had 
been neglected,” was one of the earliest of De Quincey’s 
writings that we ever read. It was published some years 
since in a smal] duodeci:no, by John Penington, of Phila- 
delphia, and had a limited circulation in the United 
States. Ticknor, Reed and Fields have re-produced 
these letters in the volume before us, together with some 
very recent essays from the pen of the Opium Eater on 





{ var.our sulj cts. The volume is uniform with the com- 
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plete series of De Quincey, issued by Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields; and makes, if we mistake not, the fifteenth. ‘The | 
typography is, of course, excellent. 
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— rode forth from his castle gate 


Strange countries for éo see. 


But to point out beauties is more to our taste than 


-__—- to indicate faults—we incline rather to admire the 


Apueita; and other Poems. By Two Cousins of the 
South, Miss Jutta PLeasants and Tuomas BiBB 
Brapiey. New York: Charles Scribner. [From G. 
M. West, under Exchange Hotel. 


Miss Pleasants and Mr. Bradley are both known to the 
readers of the Messenger as writers of tuneful verse, and 
the volume before us sufficiently establishes their claim 
to our gratitude for having uttered the inspiration within 
them. It were an invidious task to say which of the two 
deserves the greater share—the maxim of place aux 
dames dves not hold in literature, and we are absolved in | 
criticism from that deference to the sex which gallantry | 
prescribes; yet we do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that Miss Pleasants is the more enchanting in song ; her’s | 
is the voice of the charmer which compels us to listen. | 
She reminds us of some tropical bird pouring out unpre- | 
meditated melodies which it were a sin not to drink in| 
gratefully. The prevailing characteristic of her poetry | 
is its music, and this music is so various—now like the | 
murmurous flow of a mountain streamlet, and now like | 
the tintinnabulation of Poe’s wonderful bells, that it must | 
strike some chord in every bosom. | 

| 





Mr. Bradley’s longest poem is the one which gives the 
nume to the volume—APHEILA. It is constructed on the 
model of the Raven, which we think itis to he regretted, 
since the author might have easily struck out a metre of 
his own more in harmony with the thoughts expressed. 
One who versifies with so much grace and elegance after 
a given form, need not have hesitated to invent a stanza 
for himself. 

That there are faults in these poems no observant rea-| 
der can fai] to discover; some of them are very glaring, 
and show the writers to be unpractised in the mere me- 
chanica]s of poetical composition. Indeed, if Mr, Brad- 
ley and Miss Pleasants were not placed far above medi- | 
ocrity by the excellences they have manifested, these 
faults would consign their volume to the limbo of literary 
failures. The gentle songstress, for example, in a sweet 
Ivric, entitled “The Three Pilgrims,”’ is made to write as 
follows : 


} 


But Hope’s golden tresses were steadfastly streaming 
In planet-like glory, above the gilt helm ; 

While Youth at her side stood unconsciously dreaming, 
And watching the waves curling back from the stern. 


brilliancy of the diamond than to examine the flaws 
\in its crystallization. Let us therefore give a snatch 
of Miss Pleasants’ song. We will introduce four 
stanzas from the “Three Pilgrims,” the poem already re- 
ferred to— 


For a brighter blue sky o’er a barque never bended, 
A softer blue ocean a barque never bore, 

And spirit-like zephyrs from heaven descended 
And tenderly wafted her far from the shore, 


And gaily the mariners sang as they glided— 
Their ship it was stout and their flag it was free ; 
Their keel, like a keen silver arrow divided 
The heart of the broad and the beautiful sea. 


And it sank in the prime of a golden-hued morning 
’Mid billows as soft as au infant’s repose; 

The bell-fashioned sky ringing never a warning, 
To tell that the waters would over it close. 


Straight down to the sea-monarch’s chrystalline chamber 
It silently sped, like the beam of a star. 

Where sea-nymphs encrusted its cordage with amber, 
And girdled with flowers each delicate spar. 


This is very beautiful verse, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to find more of as musical a character in these Po- 
ems, but our limits will not admit of further quotation. 
We dismiss the book, commending it te all who love to be 
beguiled by the muses, with the single remark that a more 
abominably printed volume, in respect of accuracy of 
text, we have never chanced to encounter, 


Tue U. 8S. Grinnect Expepition in Search af Sir 
John Franklin. A Personal Narrative. By Exisna 
Kent Kane, M. D., U.8.N. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The Messrs. Harper have re-commenced their lahours, 
(interrupted by the great fire which laid their immense 
publishing establishment in ruins,) with a noble valume. 
Dr. Kane’s narrative of the perils attending his first 
search after Sir John Franklin is one of the liveliest in- 
terest; and aided, as it is, by numerous and spirited en- 





Surely Miss Pleasants does not need to be referred to 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary for proof that “ helm” and 
“stern” are impossible rhymes. Again, a few stanzas 
further on, speaking of the ship which bore these Pil- 
grims, she terminates a very mellifluous quatrain with an 
offence against gvod English which makes it a fine speci- 
men of bathos— 


*Tis true it was stout, but alas! ’twas a stranger 
To seas where the coral reef parted the wave; 
And it heedlessly rushed in the bosom of danger, 
Where none hovered near for éo pity or save. 


We take it for granted that “in” is a mis-print for “on” 


gravings on steel and wood, presents by far the best pic- 
‘ture of boreal desolation we have ever seen. The Grin- 
| nell Expedition was an enterprise so honorable to the coun- 
try that its record ought to be worthy of preservation 
| both from its literary and artistic attractions; and sych it 
lis, thanks to the accomplished author and his excel- 


lent publishers. 


The Abbé Adrien Rouquette, of Louisiana, has laid us 
under obligations, by sending us several discourses and 
essays of his own, written in French. The most volu- 
minous of these is a Treatise, entitled, La Thebaide en 
Amerique, on Apologie de la Vie Solitaire et Contempla- 





in the third line; yet the “ for to”’ was obviously inten-| tive. It would be doing flagrant injustice to the Abbé to 
tional, and we do not recollect its occurrence in poetry | dismiss such a disquisition in a single paragraph, so that 
anywhere else than in the pathetic ballad of Lord Lovell, | we must defer to some future occasion any remarks 
who upon it. 





